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U.S. Signs PL 480 Sales Agreements 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the United States 
has signed agreements with the Gov- 
ernments of Israel and Greece on pro- 
grams under. title 1, Public Law 480 
for sales of various commodities. to 
those countries. Agreement has also 
been reached between the United States 
and India on a supplemental program 
under the same law for the sale of 
cotton to that country. 

Under the agreement with Israel the 
following will be sold to that country: 


Approximately 6.7 million bushels of 
wheat and/or wheat flour to a value of 
$11.2 million; 7.8 million bushels of feed 
grains, $9.9 million; 33 million pounds of 
cottonseed and/or soybean oil, $4.2 mil- 
lion; 6,000 bales of cotton, $0.8’ million; 
110,000 hundredweight of rice, $0.6 mil- 
lion; and 265,000 pounds of tobacco, $0.2 
million; ocean transportation estimated 
at $3.3 million brings the total sum to 
be received to $30.2 million. 


Proceeds from the sale are to be used 


for economic development loans and 
grants, loans by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to private U.S. or 
Israeli business firms, payment of U.S. 
obligations abroad, and for various other 
U.S. purposes. 

The agreement with Greece calls for 
the sale of approximately 3,850,000 
bushels of feed grains to that country 
to a value of $6.3 million, including cer- 
tain ocean transportation costs. Pro- 
ceeds from that sale are to be used for 
Export-Import Bank loans to private 


U.S. and Greek business firms, economic 
development loans, and various U.S. 
purposes. 

India under its agreement will buy 
approximateley 250,000 bales of cotton 
to a value of $32.8 million, including 
certain ocean transportation costs. The 
proceeds will be used for Eximbank 
loans to private U.S. and Indian busi- 
ness firms, economic development loans, 
payment of U.S. obligations abroad, and 
various other U.S. purposes. 





Field Offices Aid Business Travelers Abroad 


The Field Offices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce can furnish US, 
business travelers information and guid- 
ance on foreign countries to which visits 
are planned and U.S. Embassies and 
consulates overseas will assist them. 


If planning a trip abroad for any. busi- 
ness. purpose, consult the nearest, Field 
Office and review the extensive data on 
file. 


The Commerce Department will notify 
the Embassies and consulates of travel 
plans and specific business interests so 
that they may be prepared for the visi- 
tor’s arrival. Generally, it is necessary 
that information ‘about travel plans, 
with dates of arrival and length of stay 
in each city clearly indicated, be re- 
ceived at least 2 weeks in advance of 
the traveler’s departure. A minimum of 
30 days’ advance knowledge is desirable 
if notices are to be sent to the Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern countries. 
Where time is short, notices may be 
cabled at the traveler’s expense. 
A'buquerque, N. Mex., “321 Post Office Bldg., 

Phone /-0311. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 
St., av¥.W., JAckson 2-4121. 


Boston 9, Mass., U. S. Post Office aoe Court- 
house Bldg. CApitol 3-2312 or 2313 

Buffalo 3, N. Y. 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott 
St, MAdison 4216. 


Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant son or 
Bidg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2-7771, 


Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bidg., ms St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931. 


Chieage 6, Lll., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Bivd. ANdover 3-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bldg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 


Cteveirnd 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
en E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 


Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. 
Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Petroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WoOodward 3- 9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 
Phone’ 3-8234. 

Houston ?, ‘¢ex., 610 Scanlan Bldg 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonvi.le 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 11-7000. 

Les Aaugeles 15. Calif., Room 450, 1031 S. 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 316 U. S. Post Office Bldg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Mirn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411 

New York 1, N. Y., 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Aris., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-F851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse 
Bidg. CApital 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138. 

Richmond 19, Va., ag 309 Parcel Post 
Bldg. Milton 4-9471 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Féderal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt: Lake Citv 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St. 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 

P. O. Lidg. ADams 2-4755. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2- 3300. 


407 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 


, 405 Main 


Empire State Bldg. 


Room 419 Custom- 
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Foreign Trade Prospects Explored 


Excerpts from address by Assisfant Secretary 


of Commerce for International Affairs Henry Kearns 
before the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia 


There is no substitute for “talking to 
the customers” if a market appraisal is 
to be realistic. For this reason the 
Secretary of Commerce agreed that an 
on-the-spot examination of world mar- 
ket conditions should be made. As a 
consequence, between September 1 and 
December 20 of the year just ended 
I undertook to cover the important and 
representative trading capitals of the 
world in an intensive official tour. 
Every continent, 20 countries, and 120 
days at hard labor produced an overall 
impression that should be helpful in 
assessing our opportunities and prob- 
lems, 

To illustrate the problems and op- 
portunities in world trade I would like 
to take you to a few of the market 
centers I visited during my recent world 
examination tour. 


Austria has an economy of stability 
and growth. Its currency is readily ex- 
changeable in world markets, and al- 
though the country is not one of great 
population, markets for consumer 
goods are iricreasing. Existing goodwill 
toward American products offers sub- 
stantial opportunities. By far the great- 
er proportion of goods that would be 
imported into Austria suffer from no 
governmental restrictions. Substantial 
liberalization has taken place in the 
last 90 days and additional steps to- 
ward freeing import restrictions can be 
expected in the near future. 


Italy has become a major world 
trader. Italian products are found the 
world over. They are becoming known 
for their advance design and versatility. 
Many American products find a ready 
market in that country, and in import 
restrictions have been constantly re- 
duced. 

Chile’s foreign exchange position has 
improved materially as a result of the 
recent improvement in copper prices 
and copper demand, and as foreign 
exchange becomes available Chile be- 
comes a potentially greater customer 
for American products. 

Peru’s recent International Fair was 
a tremendous success. More than 650, 
000 people paid admission to see the 
products of the world. Peru, with a 
broad base of foreign exchange earners, 
has improved its exchange position ma- 
terially in the past few months and 
thereby has become a good customer 
for U.S. industries that will make the 
effort to set up capable and vigorous 
sales representation in that west coast 
South American country. 

Japan, in my opinion, offers the 
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greatest potential in the world for ex- 
pansion of American exports. The coun- 
try is prosperous, dynamic, and of grow- 
ing industrial importance. Japanese 
products are being sold in world mar- 
kets in ever increasing amounts, earn- 
ing foreign exchange that can become 
available for purchase of many items 
that the Japanese economy and the 
Japanese people need and desire. 


It seems to me we shall be wise to 
continue to import from Japan some 
textiles, plywood, cameras, electronic 
devices, and other products so that we 
in return may sell automobiles, business 
machines, cotton, coal, and a host of 
other products to Japan. This can be 
the pattern of a two-way trade. 


In our trade with Japan over the 
past few years we have had a sizeable 
export balance over imports. Import 
restrictions will be removed and we can 
increase our sales to Japan to the bene- 
fit of both economies. 


The Philippines with its population 
of 24 million unquestionably offers a 
potential market of substantial propor- 
tions for American products. The trader 
who desires to present his products in 
the Philippines must, however, be pre- 
pared to meet many difficult problems 
of foreign exchange, internal distribu- 
tion, and nationalism. 

Viet-Nam, we can assist in its eco- 
nomic development to our own national 
interest. To do so, we are making sub- 
stantial financial contributions to its 
economy. The Vietnamese traditionally 
are oriented towards French products, 
but American business now has a great 
opportunity to change that orientation 
to American products as a result of 
our aid program. Every new production 
machine, electric motor, generator, 
tractor, or vending machine shipped to 
Viet-Nam under the aid program be- 
comes in effect an ambassador for fu- 
ture U.S. sales. In my opinion there 
also is great opportunity to increase 
Viet-Nams potential purchasing power 
through sales in our country of its 
unique and beautiful handicrafts. 

Malaya has a sound economy and 
one that offers great opportunity for 
American sales. Malaya has a substan- 
tial foreign hard-currency income 
through its sale of rubber, tin, and 
tropical products. At the same time, it 
is becoming an increasingly active mar- 
ket for the full range of consumer 
goods. 

In the past, Malaya has been orien- 
tated toward the United Kingdom, and 
most of its distribution facilities are in 


the hands of the British or of people 
who are sympathetic to British sales. 
There are examples, however, of Amer- 
ican industries that have made the 
effort to sell their products in the Ma- 
layan market and have had outstanding 
success. I would estimate that Ameri- 
can manufacturers can sell between $50 
million and $100 million worth of con- 
sumer products in Malaya annually if 
their distribution efforts merit such 
Sales. 


Thaiiand has 22 million people who 
benefit from a sound fiscal history. For 
the past 5 years the bhat has been freely 
exchangeable in world money markets. 
Thai like American products. I found, 
as an example, that Thai silk desired 
by our wives and daughters can be ex- 
changed through the economic system 
for American radios, refrigerators, and 
nylon hose. Many other examples of ex- 
change opportunities are available to 
the person who will explore the Thai 
market. 

India has a _ substantial basis for 
vastly improved production of such 
products as steel, jute, tea, manganese, 
mica, wood products, and a host of 
beautiful, exotic, and unique handi- 
crafts. India is desperately looking for 
markets for its products and is strug- 
gling to standardize their quality and 
to improve methods of merchandising 
and deliveries to the modern world. At 
the same time the country needs prac- 
tically everything from food to unbe- 
lievably large supplies of transportation 
equipment and productive machinery of 
all types, and so on down the whole 
list of items we Americans take for 
granted. 

Never before have so many people 
had so strong a desire to develop eco- 
nomic exchanges with other countries 
as is now evident in that great sub- 
continent. This market offers oppor- 
tunity for the adventurous and the am- 
bitious. 

Pakistan has problems similar to 
those of India. The 90 million people 
pose a combined problem of lesser mag- 
nitude but nonetheless an acute one. 
The leadership of Pakistan is making 
tremendous efforts to lift its people 
out of individual poverty and dire need. 
The people are industrious, tough, and 
they like Americans. Although Amer- 
ican concerns currently operating in 
Pakistan are experiencing great dif- 
ficulty, they indicated to me that they 
expect the future to hold substantial 
promise. Products from the industrial 


(Continued on page 6) 








Liberalization of Dollar Imports 
Continues in Fourth Quarter 


Freeing of dollar imports continued 
in the fourth quarter of 1959 as coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth and 
Europe maintained the momentum of 
their drives toward complete liberaliza- 
tion. During the quarter Japan an- 
nounced its schedule of future liberal- 
ization moves and took some prelimi- 
nary steps to reduce dollar discrimina- 
tion. 


In countries of Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa, foreign government actions, 
as in the third quarter, have continued 
to be a mixture of liberalizing and re- 


A summary of principal liberaliza- 
tion developments in the first 6 months 
of 1959 appeared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, August 24, 1959, page 18. De- 
velopments in the third quarter of 1959 
appeared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
November 9, 1959, page 24. 





strictive moves, though without dollar 
discrimination. No clear trend or pat- 
tern is apparent except that members 
of the sterling area are following the 
example of the United Kingdom in 
eliminating discriminatory restrictions. 

The 15th Session of the GATT, held 
in Tokyo from October 26 to Novem- 
ber 20, provided an.opportunity to the 
US. Government to reemphasize the 
desirability of freeing dollar imports 
quickly. The urgency of moves in this 
direction was keynoted by the strong 
declaration of Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon at the opening Minis- 
terial Meetings when he emphasized 
that the restoration of external conver- 
tibility of the main trading currencies 
of the world had removed any balance- 
of-payments justification for discrimi- 
natory restrictions by countries whose 
export earnings are largely in convert- 
ible currencies. The IMF decision of 
October 23 which called for removal 
of discriminatory restrictions with all 
feasible speed greatly aided the drive 
to eliminate discrimination. A report 
of the 15th Session of GATT appeared 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Decem- 
ber 7, 1959, page 17. 


United Kingdom 
Abolishes Controls 


A significant liberalization move dur- 
ing the quarter was made by the United 
Kingdom which abolished on November 
9 most of the remaining dollar import 
controls. Dollar restrictions are still 
maintained on large aircraft, alcoholic 
beverages other than whiskey, uncanned 
fish other than salmon, bottled and 
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canned fruit, bananas, fresh grapefruit, 
orange and grapefruit juice, pork, phar- 
maceutical products, synthetic rubber, 
tobacco and manufactures, and tran- 
sistors. While the import of the above 
items continues to be restricted, quotas 
are available and were increased for 
many of them. 


Also, commencing November 1, Brit- 
ish travelers will be allowed unlimited 
foreign exchange for use in travel 
abroad. 


These actions bring closer to fulfill- 
ment Britain’s progressive dollar import 
liberalization program which began in 
1953 and 1954 with the freeing of the 
principal commodity markets. Other 
milestones were virtual elimination of 
all controls on imports of basic foods 
and industrial raw materials during 
1957; the liberalization of imports of 
most chemicals in August 1958 and of 
nearly all machinery and equipment a 
month later in September 1958. In June 
1959, controls were removed on a wide 
range of foodstuffs and consumer goods. 


Other Commonwealth 
Countries Liberalize 


Other Commonwealth countries which 
announced important liberalizing actions 
during the quarter are the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, New Zeal- 
land, Australia, and Malaya. 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland, effective November 27, lifted 
import controls on 65 products from 
the dollar area. This action will open 
the market to U.S. exports of non-in- 
dustrial electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances, duplicating, addressing and 
other office machines, cotton yarns, 
motor vehicles, and paper products, 
among other commodities. 

The only commodities on which dol- 
lar restrictions remain are: Blankets 
and rugs, clothing, textile nets and net- 
ting, tarpaulins, canvas, cotton piece 
goods, cutlery, metal furniture, radios, 
gramophones and television sets. The 
Federation announced that licenses will 
be issued freely for cotton piece goods 
which are still under restriction. Fur- 
ther freeing of remaining restrictions 
is predicted for early 1960. 

The New Zealand import licensing 
schedule for 1960, announced in Oc- 
tober, eliminates discrimination against 
all dollar imports except motor vehicles 
and timber. Import licenses for all 
other goods may be used for purchases 
from any source including the dollar 
area. The total effect of the 1960 im- 
port licensing schedule will be reviewed 
early in the year and the Government 
will make further provisions which it 


deems desirable in the light of the coun- 
try’s trading’ position at that time. 


Australia has announced that effec- 
tive from December 1 the total annual 
import ceiling will be raised by the 
equivalent of $56 million to a total 
of $1.96 billion. Most of this 3-percent 
increase in the global import budget 
will be used for more liberal treatment 
of items subject to nondiscriminatory 
individual licensing. Following the Aug- 
ust 1, 1959, liberalization, timber and 
automobiles remained the only major 
items subject to dollar discrimination. 
Now, timber will be licensed on a global 
basis, and automobiles will be moved 
to a nondiscriminatory basis on Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. 


The Federation of Malaya will now 
allow its residents all foreign exchange 
necessary for bona fide travel. Al- 
though the ruling stipulates an equiv- 
alent of $1,400 will be allowed, amounts 
over $1,400 will be granted upon appli- 
cation. The $1,400 figure is merely a 
check to insure against the export of 
capital rather than a restriction on 
legitimate travel. Previous, regulations 
had limited allowance funds for travel 
outside the sterling area to the equiv- 
alent of $280 for travelers over age 
12 and $196 for travelers under 12 
years of age. 


Dominica has revised its licensing 
System to liberalize imports from the 
dollar area in conformity with instruc- 
tions from the United Kingdom. Among 
items which still require a license are 
motor vehicles and self-contained air 
conditioners. 


OEEC Countries 
Continue Liberalizing 


During the quarter, OFEC countries 
continued to abolish restrictive policies 
Liberalizing actions were taken by 
France, Denmark, Norway, W. Ger- 
many, Sweden, Netherlands, and Aus- 
tria. In centrast, Greece added some 
controls. 


France, on December 24, removed 
quantitative restriction on import of a 
wide range of dollar goods. This lib- 
eralization move effective January 1, 
1960, follows similar actions taken Sep- 
tember 26 and November 5, 1959, and 
goes far toward placing U.S. exporters 
on an equal basis with exporters from 
other countries in competing in the 
French market. 

Among the products covered by the 
liberalization of November 5 are textile 
tubing, belts, certain outer garments, 
ceramic piping, hand tools, electric ra- 
zors, absorption refrigerating equip- 
ment, harvesting-threshing combines 
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with a cutter bar equal or superior in 
width to 13 feet 6 inches, electric water 
heaters, space-heating electric appa- 
ratus, electric irons, power-driven cul- 
tivators, image projectors. 

Products freed of quota limitations 
by the December 24 action include coi- 
ton textiles, work clothing, wool and 
rayon clothing, nylon and other syn- 
thetic fabrics, acrylic fibers and threads, 
tires, many chemicals, phonograph rec- 
ords, washing machines, photographic 
color film and paper, certain machine 
tools, wheeled tractors, whiskey, honey, 


low-alchohol content beer, dried or 
smoked fish, fatty acids, and other 
goods, 

In addition, passenger automobiles 


and trucks with a cylinder capacity of 
3 liters and less are freed from import 
restrictions. Higher powered automo- 
biles had been liberalized September 24. 

Denmark, on November 10, proposed 
an extensive liberalization of imports 
from the OEEC and the dollar area to 
take effect simultaneously with the pro- 
posed Danish tariff revision scheduled 
for March 1, 1960. According to the 
proposal, the liberalization of OEEC 
imports will move from 86 to 96 percent 
of 1948 imports and it is believed that 
the dollar area percentage will be al- 
most equal. 

Among items proposed for liberaliza- 
tion are canned and frozen fish, pack- 
aged rice, fodder, canned soup, tobacco 
products, toiletries and cosmetics, photo- 
graphic film, plastic materials, textile 
goods, glassware, metal products, spe- 
cial machinery including argricultural 
and electrical, musical instruments, pho- 
nograph records, and sound reproduc- 
tion equipment. 

oods which will remain subject to 
control consist principally of agricul- 
tural products, fruit and vegetables. 
The relatively few industrial producits— 
chiefly rubber goods, cork products, 
paper goods, stone items, refrigerators 
and other household machines—to re- 
main controlled, will be liberalized by 
the Government “as soon as the situ- 
ation warrants”. This move may turn 
out to be a mixed blessing ‘since tariff 
rates will be increased in many in- 
stances. However, tariffs on raw ma- 
terials will be eliminated, and tariffs on 
goods not produced in Denmark (such 
as automobiles, watches, 
will be reduced. 

Norway, on November 19, announced 
a global quota, open to the United 
States and Canada, of 10,000 passenger 
cars and 1,000 taxis. This move repre- 
sents the first time since World War II 
that U.S. autos, other than taxis, have 
been allowed entry into Norway. (It is 
expected that after October 1960, im- 
port controls on autos will be removed.) 

The quota, to be open for the first 6 
months of 1950, limits the unit value of 
autos to $1,750, however this ceiling will 
allow the lower priced U.S. autos to 
compete, 

West Germany has changed the de- 
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typewriters) . 


scription of “Food Preparations Con- 
taining Cocoa” in the German import 
liberalization list, thereby extending 
liberalization of candies containing co- 
coa to all countries. This action is of in- 
terest to U.S. candy manufacturers, as 
U.S.-type candies had been under re- 
strictions because of the peculiar word- 
ing of the German commodity classifi- 
cation. 

Discrimination between the treatment 
accorded Austrian industrial imports 
from the OEEC area and those from 
the dollar area has been virtually elim- 
inated with the putting into effect on 
October 15 of the new Austrian dollar 
liberalization list. The new dollar list is 
comparable to the list applyiag to im- 
ports from the OEEC area expect for 
the omission of certain textiles, and 
wheat, corn, rye, and barley. This Aus- 
trian liberalization action is a fulfill- 
ment of promises made to GATT and 
the IMF in 1957, as well as subsequent 
official statements. 

Sweden announced on October 20 that 
a further liberalization of imports from 
the dollar area would become effective 
on November 1, 1959. The newly liber- 
alized commodities fall mainly within 
the fuel and textile categories, includ- 
ing wearing apparel. Cotton knitwear 
and knit goods are freed but cotton 
fabrics or cotton clothing are not. A 
comparison of the new dollar licensing 
list with the OEEC licensing list indi- 
cates that the major difference is in the 
textile sector which has been competely 
liberalized for OEEC items. 

The Netherlands has lifted import 
restrictions from 12 categories of goods 
effective January 1, 1960. Although the 
items had been subject to quotas, im- 
port licensing had been administered 
liberally. 

Products affected are seed rye; rice, 
husked, glazed or not, fully polished, 
not broken; margarine, imitation lard 
and other edible fats obtained by similar 
process; beet sugar, cane sugar, and 
like sugars; invert sugar and artificial 
honey; hydrochloric acid; salts of hydro- 
chlorous acid; soft soap—black soap, 
green soap, and the like; ordinary soap 
in blocks, slabs, or bars, not cleared; 
soap,—toilet, medicinal, and similar— 
not cleared; casks, tubs, buckets, and 
other coopers’ wares and finished parts 
thereof; some blown or pressed glass- 
ware. 

Fresh apples and pears now may be 
imported into the Benelux countries in 
unlimited*quantities from any country 
until further notice. 

Greece has made rice subject to im- 
port licensing. This action replaces a 
temporary embargo on rice imports im- 
posed in mid-September. Before Septem- 
ber rice was not under import control, 
although a prior deposit of 140% of 
c.i.f. value was required. 

Greece has also announced that fu- 
ture replacements for taxicabs in the 
Athens-Piraeus area must not exceed 


13 h.p. (Greek formula) and 4.5 meters 
in length. All U.S. autos, including 
“compact” cars, are larger than the 
standard and are therefore barred for 
use as taxis. 


Japan Announced 
Liberalization Plans 


On November 11, the Japanese Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI) announced its future import 
liberalization plans. Discriminatory im- 
port restrictions on lauan wood, abaca, 
gypsum, and copper alloy waste and 
scrap from the dollar area—the first 
two items are imported principally from 
the Philippines—were removed on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. Restricitions on the re- 
maining six items upon which there is 
dollar discrimination will be removed 
before March 31, 1961. In January 1961, 
65 items will be transferred from the 
Fund Allocation (FA) system to the 
Automatic Approval (AA) system and 
15 items which have hitherto been im- 
ported under a barter system will be 
transferred to the AA sysiem. 

MITI further announced the intro- 
duction of a new import system, Auto- 
matic Allocation, which differs from 
the AA system in that the importer 
must make application for the alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange to MITI, in- 
stead of applying directly to a foreign 
exchange bank. The Government will 
place 48 items—office equipment, med- 
ical and surgical instruments, scientific 
instruments—on the automatic alloca- 
tion list as soon as the system is set up. 

Futhermore, the Government intends 
to liberalize import restrictions on 
certain consumers’ goods, effective Janu- 
ary 1961. 

Most Japanese papers agreed that 
MITI’S action was a highly desirable 
first step toward freer trade, taken in 
response to strong pressures exerted by 
the U.S. Government, especially by 
Under Secretary of State Dillon and 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Kearns, and by various delegations to 
the GATT conference held recently in 
Tokyo. 

The special import tax imposed by the 
Philippine Government on imports from 
all sources has been reduced to 10.2 per- 
cent from 15.3 percent effective Janu- 
ary 1. Under the terms of the revised 
U.S.-Philippine Trade Agreement, the 
tax is to be lowered by 1.7 percent each 
year until its complete elimination by 
January 1, 1966. The 5.1-percent drop 
this 


year represents return to the 
normal schedule after the tax was 
temporarily raised in 1959 under an 


escape provision. 

India announced on December 17 that 
imports from the dollar area, other than 
capital goods, now will be placed on a 
par with imports from. soft-currency 
areas. Soft-currency licenses now held 
by Indian importers may be used for 
purchases from the dollar area. 

Korea has removed import restrictions 
from 12 commodities—galvanized iron 


5 








sheets and wire; steel angels; ceramic 


tiles; lavatory porcelain ware; sheet 
glass; asphalt tile; wood free printing 
paper; reinforcing bars; waterproof 


paper; wire rods and iron bars. 


Cuba Controls 
Most Imports 


Cuba’s Monetary Stabilization Fund 
has issued new regulations which place 
most import commodities under licens- 
ing control and also further restrict for- 
eign exchange transactions. The effec- 
tive date of the new regulations was 
made retroactive to December 4, 1959, 
although they were not issued by the 
Fund until December 11 and published 
in the Government Gazette on Decem- 
ber 14. Import commodities covered in- 
clude many basic food products, metals 
and metal products, paper and paper 
products, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
glass, machinery, most textiles and tex- 
tile producis, and automotive parts and 
accessories. 

Venezuela published alist of goods for 
which import licenses are required, ef- 
fective November 21. Several of the 
newly controlled items are _ included 
under List I of the U.S.-Venezuela 
bilateral trade agreement which stipu- 
lates importation without restriction. 
These include alcoholic beverages, in- 
cluding whiskey and wine; radio and 
Television sets; passenger automobiles 
and station wagons, photographic cam- 
eras; unexposed film (except movie); 
and phonographs, phonograph records, 
and pre-recorded tape or wire. Govern- 
ment officials said that licensing is nec- 
essary to limit excessive expenditures 
on nonessential products which are 
draining dollar exchange. They indicated 
that licensing would be temporary until 
more permanent methods of limiting 
“superfluous” consumption could be 
instituted. 

Argentina no longer requires prior 
deposits on imports. Funds already 
deposited will be returned to circulation. 
Action to remove the prior deposit re- 
quirement is said to have been taken to 
relieve the tight credit situation. At 
the same time, it should facilitate im- 
port trade and act as a spur to local 
business activity. 

Earlier in the quarter, Argentina had 


a 


removed the import surcharge and prior 
deposit requirements on machinery for 
agricultural, livestock, and forestry ex- 
ploitation, provided such machinery is 
of a type not manufactured in Argen- 
lina. This exemption complemented a 
decree of September 1959 which author- 
ized surcharge-free imports of industrial 
1achinery not manufactured in Argen- 
tina. 


Colombia announced that effective 
November 3, imports of catgut and 
surgical bandages for surgeons and 
dentists will require a 20 percent prior 
deposit instead of 130 percent. Imports 
cf tinplated iron and steel sheets and 
machine dies made from special steel 
were raised from 20 percent to 130 per- 
cent prior deposit requirement. Also, 
the Government has placed under im- 
port licensing control, the following 
items which were formerly on the free 
or prohibited lists. From the prohibited 
list: alfalfa for animal feed, fatty acids 
for pharmaceutical uses, fish meal for 
livestock, and painted metal strips for 
venetian blinds. From the free list: 
licorce seed, rubber tubes combined 
with textile or metal materials, safety 
paper for checks, and typewriter units 
to be assembled. 


Guatemala, effective November 24, 
prohibited importations of almost 100 
items and has raised duties by 20 per- 
cent on approximately 1,000 items. The 
import prohibition does not apply to 
goods originating in Central America 
which are covered by bilateral or multi- 
lateral trade treaties to which Guate- 
mala is a party. 

Chile has reduced prior deposit re- 
quirements for a large group of imports. 
Goods formerly subjects to import 
deposits of 1,500 percent are now subject 
to 1,000 percent. Also, the 600-percent 
category is now subject to 400 percent, 
and the 150-percent category is subject 
to 100 percent. 


Uruguay has removed exchange con- 
trols on imports of some items deemed 
indispensable to the national economy. 
These items now enter Uruguay at the 
free exchange rate of 4.11 pesos to the 
U.S. dollar. Items affected are soda ash; 
calcium carbide; potash and sodium 
chlorate; electrodes; sesquisulfide of 
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phosphorus; and gypsum, both raw and 
in stone form. 


Tunisia Removes 
Some Restrictions 


Tunisia has liberalized import of a 
number of commodities from specified 
countries by removing quantitative re- 
strictions. The countries which benefit 
from the liberalization include’ the 
United States and Canada, a number of 
South American countries, most of 
the Western European countries, most 
of Africa, and some Asiatic countries. 
Prohibition of imports of chalk and 
colored earth from all sources was 
instituted. 


Libya has added several items to the 
list of commodities which require indi- 
vidual import license. Included among 
the newly controlled items are razors 
and razor blades, arms, new clothing 
and materials, chemical fertilizers, 
chemical detergent and washing prod- 
ucts, used motor vehicles of all kinds, 
and edible vegetable oils. Added to the 
list of goods prohibited entry are canned 
and preserved tunny, canned preserved 
sardines, fresh fish, and olive oil. 

Iraq will now issue licenses freely for 
the import of shoes and tobacco prod- 
ucts. These items previously had been 
prohibited under Irag’s 1959 import- 
licensing program. 

Mozambique will now prohibit cer- 
tain imports from all countries othe 
than members of the OEEC. Exceptions 
will be made only in those cases in 
which local or Portuguese production 
proves insufficient to meet the needs 
of the Mozambiqué market. A need to 
redress a chronically adverse balance of 
trade and to promote and protect loca! 
industry were the reasons given for 4he 
enactment of these measures. 





Foreign Trade ... 


(Continued from page $) 
world can and will be sold to the Pak- 
istanis. Whether they are American 
products will be determined largely by 
the efforts we Americans make. 

United Arab Republic is the potential 
center of travel on the African Contin- 
ent. As exchange problems are solved, 
dollars will be freed for importation of 


capital and consumer. goods. Sales wil! 


be made by those who are knowledge- 
able of the Egyptian market, able t 
present their products in the most at- 
tractive light, and prepared to delive: 
at reasonable prices and upon reason- 
able terms the things the marketplace 
calls for. I believe future traders will 
find the United Arab Republic a happ) 
hunting ground. 

These are a few of the representative 
examples found in every major trading 
center of the free world. They offe: 
both opportunities and problems. The 
inescapable conclusion that must be 
reached is this: Opportunities are un- 
limited but certainly not available for 
the asking; they must be earned. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





U.S. Firms To Expand 
African Investments 


U.S. companies plan within the next 
decade to significantly’ increase their 
capital investments in development of 
the mineral resources of Equatorial 
Africa. The funds will be spent princi- 
pally in the Republics of Gabon and 
Congo, 

Tentative proposals call for an ex- 
pansion of present U.S. investments of 
$62 million to approximately~ $95 mil- 
lion by 1965 and to about $345 million 
by 1970. The $345 million represents 
only investments planned by U.S. firms 
participating with other foreign firms 
in a number of mineral projects. 

U.S. firms propose to invest in the 
following projects by 1965: 

U.S. Steel will furnish $45 million 
of a total of $90 million to be ex- 
pended by Compagnie Miniere_ de 
|QOgooue in exploiting the MOANDA 
manganese ore deposits at Franceville 
in the Republic of Gabon. 

Mobil Oil Francaise, an American 
subsidiary of Societe des Petroles d’Af- 
rique Equatoriale Francaise, will share 
costs and profits 50-50 with that com- 
pany in exploiting petroleum along the 
Congo and Gabon coasts. Mobil’s in- 
vestment will total $46 million. 

Bethlehem Steel Company has a 50- 
percent capital equity in a Societe des 
Mines de Fer de Mekambo venture to 
mine iron ore deposits near Mekambo, 
Gabon. Present commitments of Beth- 
lehem Steel are for about $2.4 million 
in a survey phase. If extraction of the 
ore is feasible, a total of $500 million 
will be invested by 1970, of which Beth- 
lehem will providé $250 million. 

The remaining $2 million of U.S. in- 
vestments may be accounted for by 
French marketing companies which are 
subsidiaries of American firms.—USS. 
Consulate, Brazzaville, Republic of Con- 
£0, 
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Foreign Service Officer 
To Visit U.S. Cities 


John Q. Blodgett, Economic Offi- 
cer in the U.S. Embassy in Accra, 
Ghana, will visit New York and 
Philadelphia on a forthcoming visit 
to the United States. He will be 
available for trade conferences in 
New York on March 15, 16, and 17, 
and in Philadelphia on March 18. 

Businessmen desiring to discuss 
with Mr. Blodgett economic or 
trading and investment problems 
in Ghana may arrange to do so 
through Department of Commerce 
Field Offices in those cities. 
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Luxembourg Steel Industry Thrives, 
Other Sectors Show Further Decline 


The Luxembourg steel industry continued to operate at full ca- 
pacity in the third quarter of 1959, building up a 4 to 6 month backlog 
of orders. Both iron and steel showed a record production for the quar? 
ter, and all indications are that 1959 was a record year for the industry. 

Unlike iron and steel, the medium-industry sector of the Luxem- 
bourg economy has been the cause of considerable concern for some 
time. Efforts are being made to strengthen the weakest branches of 
that sector and to diversify Luxembourg industry. U.S. investment 


is sought. 


The financial condition of the country continued normal during 


the quarter. 


Steel Production a Record 

The quarterly record amount of 919,- 
322 tons of steel were produced in Lux- 
embourg in the third quarter, 10 per- 
cent over the comparable period of 
1959. Output of pig iron amounted to 
865,604 tons, up by 6.1 percent. Al- 
though the industry built up a backlog 
of orders during the quarter, a large 
number of orders reportedly were not 
accepted. Many orders from the United 
States were among those refused, to 
assure that all of Luxembourg’s regu- 
lar customers would be treated equi- 
tably. Nevertheless, shipments to the 
United States in 1959 were expected to 
be between 250,000 and 300,000 tons, 
compared with 173,753 tons in 1958 and 
110,000 in 1957. 


Industry Diversification Sought 


The industrial activity index of the 
medium-industry sector of the Luxem- 
bourg economy, declined in the third 
quarter to 104.5, 3.1 points below the 
second quarter and down 2.5 points from 
the comparable period of 1958. Low 
activity in the weakest branches of me- 
dium industry —textiles, shoes and 
clothing, lumber, furniture, and leather 
—offset the high indexes chalked up by 
food and tobacco, nonmetallic minerals, 
and chemicals. 


The decline in those five branches, 
however, is not serious, as they account 
for only 2 percent of total employment 
and 3 percent of the Luxembourg gross 
national product. Nevertheless, those 
industries must be substantially 
strengthened if they are to survive the 
competitive conditions of the Common 
Market. 

Both government and private inter- 
ests are making serious efforts to 
strengthen the medium-industry sectoy. 
For that purpose and also in an attempt 
to obtain more diversification of Luxem- 
bourg industry, Prince Charles, chair- 
man of Luxembourg’s Board of Indus- 
trial Development, began an extended 
tour of the United States in September 





to interest U.S. firms and_ business 
groups in Luxembourg as a seat for es- 
tablishing industrial operations and to 
explain Luxembourg’s program for at- 
tracting investments. 

Production of butter in July-Septem- 
ber amounted to 1,299.6 tons, 33 tons 
less than in the third quarter 1958. The 
slight decrease was attributed mainly 
to the extremely dry summer weather. 
Belgium and Luxembourg signed an 
agreement providing for tax-free sale 
of surplus Luxembourg butter in Bel- 
gium. Inasmuch as butter production 
declined during the quarter, however, 
there is little likelihood of surplus but- 
ter this winter. 

Luxembourg’s financial status contin- 
ued normal during the quarter. Bank 
deposits in the National Savings Bank 
amounted to 372 million francs, 5.1 per- 
cent above those made in the third 
quarter of 1958. On September 30, the 
National Savings Bank held deposits of 
4.3 billion francs, the highest total to 
date (1 Luxembourg franc=US$0.02). 
—U.S. Embassy, Luxembourg. 


Dutch Banks Active 
In Latin America 


A number of Netherlands commercial 
banks are reported to be among the 
European banking institutions which 
will grant a $75 million loan to the 
Argentina Government. The terms of 
the loan are not yet known, but Dutch 
participation is said to be $5.25 million. 

Another indication of the increasing 
interest of the Netherlands banking 
community in Latin America is a new 
branch being opened in Quito, Ecuador, 
this month by the Hollandsche Bank 
Unie, a leading Dutch commercial bank. 
The bank, which already has branches 
in Argentina, Brazil, Surinam, and Uru- 
guay, also is reportedly considering new 





branches in Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Paraguay, and Peru.—U.S. Embassy, 
The Hague. 











FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








India Removes Discrimination 


Against Dollar Area Imports 


The Government of India on December 17, 1959, announced a 
change in import licensing policy removing discrimination against 
imports from the dollar area. Imports frem dollar countries now will 
be treated in the same way as imports from any other nonbilateral 
account country in the administration of the import control system. 
Maintenance of relatively tight control over imports is unaffected by 


the change. 

An importer who is issued a license 
for other than large capital goods now 
will have freedom to choose the country 
where the purchase is to be made. The 


distinction between soft currency coun- 
tries and dollar account countries in the 
issuance of import licenses has been 
eliminated. With regard to more ex- 
pensive capital goods (more than about 
200,000 rupees or about $42,000), the 
system regulating these imports con- 
tinues, as described below (see subhead, 
Capital Goods Licensing Unchanged). 


Two exceptions continue to the gen- 
eral rule of freedom to buy anywhere 
in the world. One is that import licenses 
specifying purchase in bilateral account 
countries will continue to be issued. 
India’s trade under these arrangements 
is of little significance. The other ex- 
ception is the specification of a country 
other than an importer’s first choice for 
capital goods so long as exchange re- 
quired for the import is available under 
a foreign credit requiring‘ purchase in a 
particular country. 

Thus: India allows importers to choose 
any country as the source of an ap- 
proved import where foreign exchange 
freely useable by India is involved. 

Under the new policy, existing li- 
censes—except for more expensive cap- 
ital goods where the supplying country 
is named—issued for imports from the 
soft-currency area also will be valid for 
imports from the dollar area up to the 
full amount of the value of the license. 
This applies to licenses issued in the 
current helf-year or outstanding from 
previous licensing periods. 

For about a year, licenses issued for 
imports from the soft-currency area 
were valid for imports from the dollar 
area up to 50 percent of their face 
value, or 5,000 rupees, whichever was 
more. Soft-currency area licenses with 
a face value of less than 5,000 rupees 
have been useable to the full extent 
for imports from the dollar area. 


Importers desiring to use the full 
value of soft-currency licenses for pur- 
chases in the dollar area were generally 
able to get their licenses amended for 
such. dollar imports, according to Indian 
officials; however, this required a special 
or additional application. 





Capital Goods 
Licensing Unchanged 

In applying for an import license for 
capital goods costing more than about 
200,000 rupees (about $42,000), an im- 
porter is required to state the intended 
Nsource of supply of the plant or equip- 
ment. Other information required re- 
lates to private foreign credit or invest- 
ment arrangements, life of the plant 
or equipment, estimate of imports 
needed for components for manufacture 


and for maintenance and spare parts, 
and production capacity. Information on 
alternative suppliers may also be re- 
quested. 

On the basis of the information pro- 
vided by the applicant, an inter-agency 
committee determines whether the li- 
cense is to be issued and what should 
be the source of supply. The committee 
takes into account the relative priority 
of the plant and equipment, total avail- 
ability of foreign exchange, and avail- 
ability of specific foreign exchange from 
a particular country through a foreign 
credit. 


New Import Policy 
Opens Competition 


Indian officials stated their view that 
the new policy will not have much 
impact on India’s foreign trade, as the 
change in licensing practice will not 
affect control over and limitation of the 
total level of imports. Also, the Indians 
feel they have been administering their 
licensing system in a nondistriminatory 
manner by generally granting an im- 
porter’s request to use licenses issued 
for the soft-currency area for purchases 
of dollar imports. 


While the new policy may not mate- 
rially affect the pattern of India’s for- 
eign trade, it will permit U.S. products 
to compete more effectively on an equi- 
table basis with products from other 
countries for the market in India. It 
removes’ the element of discrimination 
that existed because of the separation 
between dollar and _ soft-currency li- 


censes. The extra procedure and per- 
haps additional difficulty required to get 
dollar licenses may have deterred some 
importers. 


Guatemala Restricts 
Seed Export, [mport 


In two 
Guatemala has restricted exportation of 


separate executive orders, 


cottonseed and Cottonseed meal and 
eake and prohibited importation of rub- 
ber and cacao seeds and cuttings, both 
effective December 19, 1959. 


The move to restrict cottonseed ex- 
ports was made to permit domestic in- 
dustries utilizing these commodities to 
obtain them in sufficient quantities and 
at reasonable prices. Only exports of 
cottonseed and cottonseed meal and 
cake of the 1959-1960 harvest are af- 
fected. Exports will be permitted, after 
national needs have been met, under 
permit of the Ministry of Economy. 


Local prices of cottonseed have been 
fixed at 2.40 quetzales (one quetzal= 
US$1) a quintal (1 quintal=100 pounds) 
while the price of cottonseed meal and 
cake has been fixed at 2.20 quetzales a 
quintal. 

Import of rubber and cacao seeds and 
cuttings is prohibited on the basis of 
the experimental work of the National 
Farming Institute (Instituto Agrope- 
cuario Nacional). Such imports, it was 
considered, would place the plantings of 
the Institute in danger by exposing 
them to the introduction of diseases or 
insects not present in the country. Only 
the Institute has the authority to im- 
port these items for its investigative 
and experimental work.—U.S. Embassy, 
Guatemala City. 





Development Fund Set Up 
In W. Indies Federation 


The Federation of the West Indies in 
its 1960 budget has allocated BWIS$4 
million for the establishment of a De- 
velopment Loan and Guaranty Fund 
(BWI$1=US$0.59). The Fund is to pro- 
vide long -term credit facilities for pri- 
vate investment in industry and tour- 
ism- 

Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds of BWI$2.3 million and surplus 
balances of BWI$1.7 million from ear- 
lier budgets have been set aside for the 
new Fund. Other sources are being 
explored for further capital contribu- 
tions. 

The allocation for the Fund alone is 
almost one-fourth of the total BWI$16.6 
million planned for budget expenditures 
during the year and represents an im- 
portant Government effort to relieve 
the critical shortage of development 
capital in the Federation. If the Fund 
is successfully implemented, it should 
help generate some of the economic 
growth essential for the area. Tangible 
results are expected from operation of 
the Fund within a short time.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Port of Spain. 
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Brazil Alters Export 
Exchange Rates 


The Superintendency of Money and 
Credit (SUMOC) of Brazil has an- 
nounced several alterations in the ex- 
port exchange-control regulations. 

In accordance with Instruction 192 of 
December 30, 1959, the first export ex- 
change category now includes only cof- 
fee and cacao beans, for which the ex- 
change rate remains 76 cruzeiros per 
dollar, including the official rate. The 
second export exchange category is now 
applicable to cacao derivatives, Castor 


seed and bean, and crude petroleum and. 


its derivatives, for which the rate is 
100 cruzeiros per dollar, including the 
official rate. 


Foreign exchange proceeds from all 
other exports are to be converted on 
the free market. Payment is cruzeiros 
for these exports, however, is to be 
made as follows: 130 cruzeiros per dol- 
lar will be paid the exporter in cash; 
the difference between 130 cruzeiros 
and the prevailing free market rate will 
be paid in nonnegotiable Bank of Bra- 
zil letters, redeemable at face value at 
the end of 6 months. A recent quotation 
of the free market rate was 200 cruzei- 
ros per dollar.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

These changes should be noted in 
U.S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tion, Licensing and Exchange Controls 
—Brazil, World Trade Information 
Serivce report, Part 2,.No. 59-49, June 
1959. 





Corporation Depreciation 


Tax Modified by Indonesia 


Indonesia, because of the present fi- 
nancial condition of the country, has 
abolished article 9 of ¢he Corporation 
Depreciation Tax of 1953 which had al- 
lowed depreciation of capital invest- 
ments within a period of 3 years. Such 
depreciation now must be amortized 
over the normal life of the capital 
equipment. 

The modifying ordinance is effective 
for all bookkeeping years ending after 
June 30, 1959. 

This change should be noted in US. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
“Investment in Indonesia,” Appendix G, 
pp. 147-149. 


Peru Extends Wheat 
Import Duty Exemption 


The Government of Peru has extend- 
ed the temporary duty exemption on 
wheat imports through December 31, 
1960. 

This measure, originally provided for 
by a decree of March 7, 1958, and ex- 
tended subsequently through December 
31, 1959 (see Foreign Commerce Week- 





January 18, 1960 


_ly, Apr. 28, 1958, p. 9; June 30, 1958, p. 


10; Oct. 6, 1958, p. 7; and Feb. 16, 1959, 
p. 11), exempts wheat imports from 
specific duty and all import surcharges, 
including consular fees. Such exemp- 
tions, however, must be requested in 
each case by application to the Minis- 
try of Agricuture. The import duty ex- 
emption was extended by a Supreme 
Decree of December 24, 1959. 

The measure is intended to prevent 
increases in local prices of wheat and 
flour because of the depreciation of the 
Peruvian sol.—U.S. Embassy, Lima. 


Indonesian Planning Bureau 
Superseded by New Agency 


A new agency, the Financial and 
Economic Bureau (FINEC), has been 
established, effective December 1, 1959, 
within the Indonesian Government to 
replace the former State Planning Bu- 
reau which was dissolved as of the same 
date. FINEC, which will report directly 
to First Minister Djuanda, is headed by 
Dr. M. Saubari, Director, and Imam 
Sudjahri, Deputy Director. 

The operational importance of the 
State Planning Bureau previously had 


been largely neutralized by establish- 
ment of the National Planning Council 
in 1958. 

The new agency is to act as a co- 
ordinating unit for the better integra- 
tion of the Government’s economic, 
financial, and foreign aid policies. Its 
responsibilities include collecting and 
analyzing data needed by the Govern- 
ment to determine basic economic- 
financial policies; studying and making 
suggestions regarding these - policies; 
and reporting on implementation of such 
policies. 








Travel Exchange Controls 
Eased in Bahama Islands 


The Bahama Islands has increased 
the amount of dollars allowed for tour- 
ism and personal use and has estab- 
lished new procedures whereby dollars 
may be obtained for travel purposes. 


Residents of the Bahamas may now 
obtain up to £250 a year per person for 
vacation travel and may apply directly 
to an authorized bank to obtain foreign 
exchange without having to secure prior 
authorization from the Exchange Con- 
trol Office. 


Personal dollar allowances are in- 
creased from $72 for a 6-month period 
to $200 a year. Personal allowance cards 
will now be valid for 1 year instead of 
6 months. 


This move paralleled similar regula- 
tions put into effect in the United King- 
dom on November 1.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Nassau. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


French Caribbean Gets 
Investment Credits 


The French Government’s oversea in- 
vestment credit agency, Fonds d’Inves- 
tissements des Departements d’Outre 
Mer, known as FIDOM, has made 
available in 1960 to Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and French Guiana 38,941,600 
francs. (4.937 new francs=US$1). These 
funds are to provide investment capital 
to increase productive capacity, to ren- 
der technical and financial assistance to 
small producers, and to develop the in- 
terest of private capital in undertaking 


new economic activities in the French 
Caribbean. 


The 16,537,800 francs allocated to 
Martinique have been earmarked for 
the following projects: Port develop- 
ment, 310,000; national highways, 4,- 
600,000; electric power, 630,000; aid to 
agriculture and rural development, 1,- 
050,000; forestry production, 80,000; 
fishing, 900,000; experimental action, 
82,000; tourism, 136,800; housing and 
city planning, 2,320,000; studies and ap- 
plied research, 314,500; and miscel- 
laneous projects to be proposed by the 
Prefect and voted on by a special 15- 
member committee on local distribution 
of investment funds set up by the Gen- 
eral Council of Martinique, 6,114,500. 


The 13,573,800 francs for Guadeloupe 
have been apportioned by FIDOM as 
follows: Port development, 440,000; na- 
tional highways, 3,000,000; electric 
power, 500,000; aid to agriculture, 50,- 
000; rural development, 1,800,000; fores- 
try production, 737,000; assistance and 
technical training in fishing, 832,000: 
experimental action, 82,000; tourism, 
490,000; housing and city planning, 700,- 
000; studies and applied research, 592,- 
800; and miscellaneous projects to be 
determined by the Prefect with the 
consent of the local committee on in- 
vestment, 4,350,000. 

Of the 8,830,000 francs in credits al- 
located to French Guiana, at least 1,- 
850,000 francs will be earmarked for 
projects to be determined by local 
authorities.—U.S. Consulate, Fort de 
France. 





Ecuador TV Broadcasting 
Regulations Become Law 


Decree No. 1917 of November 18, 
1959, by which Ecuador enacted regula- 
tions governing television broadcasting 
in the country, became effective on De- 
cember 5, upon its publication in the 
Registro Oficial No. 985 of December 5, 
1959. 

An announcement of the enactment 
of these regulations appeared in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, December 21, 1959, 
page 6.—U.S. Embassy, Quito. 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Belgium Raises Taxes 
On Petroleum Products 


The Belgian Government has _in- 
creased excise and transmission taxes 
on certain petroleum products, effec- 
tive November 30, 1959. 

Products affected are light (including 
gasoline), medium, and heavy oils, do- 
mestically produced or imported. Prin- 
cipal changes in the tax levies are noted 
below. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
former tax rates still apply. 

Light oils intended for industrial pur- 
poses are not subject to either the ex- 
cise tax or the new special excise tax, 
but the rate of the transmission tax 
has been increased from 5 to 12 per- 
cent. A special excise tax of 75 francs 
per hectoliter, however, applies now on 
light oils intended for other than in- 
dustrial uses (1 Belgian franc=US$0.- 
02). 

An excise tax of 40 francs per hecto- 
liter is now imposed on medium oils, 
formerly exempt, affd the transmission 
tax has been increased from 5 to 12 
percent. 

A special excise tax of 10 francs per 
hectoliter is now levied on gas oils. 
Fuel oils used as raw materials for in- 
dustry continue to be exempt from the 
excise tax; No changes were made for 
fuel oils used for other than industrial 
purposes. 

An excise tax of 10 francs per 100 
kilograms, now applies on lubricating 
oils and on liquid residues at 50° Centi- 
grade. 

A staggered tax is levied on benzols, 
including toluol, xxylol, solvent naphtha, 
benzene, toluene, and xylene. From No- 
vember 30, 1958, to December 31, 1958, 
a special excise tax of 75 francs per 
hectoliter was imposed on that group 
while the existing excise and transmis- 
sion taxes remain unchanged. As of 
January 1, 1960, the excise tax has been 
increased from 100 francs per hecto- 
liter to 370 francs per hectoliter with 
the special excise tax and transmission 
tax remaining at the level of the previ- 
ous period. 

Inasmuch as Luxembourg has not 
agreed to levy the special excise tax 
for these petroleum products, this tax 
will be imposed on these products upon 
their entry into Belgium from Luxem- 
bourg. They are exempt from the spe- 
cial excise tax, however, when they are 
exported from Belgium to Luxembourg. 

Other provisions of the decree con- 
cera specific exemptions which may be 
authorized by the Minister of Finance 
and the collection of excise taxes on 
stocks and certain petroleum products 
held by producers and distributors on 
November 30, 1959.—U.S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 
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Guadeloupe Cites '59 


Importer Allotments 


The 1959 program of dollar and 
pounds sterling allotments for controlled 
imports from the dollar and sterling 
zones amounted to an equivalent of ap- 
proximately $4 million, Jhe Guadeloupe 
Prefecture has announced. Of this 
amount, $1,475,000 was specifically al- 
lotted for dollar purchases, an equiva- 
lent of $1,775,000 for pound sterling 
purchases, and the equivalent of $750,- 
000 left open for future determination. 

The largest single allocation was the 
equivalent of 1,387 million francs for 
petroleum products (493.70 francs= 
US$1). This was divided into $1,150,000 
for imports from the dollar zone and 
580,000 British pounds for imports from 
the sterling zone. 

Other allotments either wholly or 
partially for products from the dollar 
zone in france equivalents were: 107.4 
million for spare machinery parts; 95 
million for meat on the hoof and frozen; 
84 million for lumbé& for construction; 
56 million for jute bags; 40.5 million 
for miscellaneous supplies; 28 million 


for construction equipment for lifting 
and handling; 26.8 million for automo- 
tive vehicles; 23.1 million for industrial 
equipment; 20.6 million for outboard 
motors 10 horsepower and over; 18.5 
million for agricultural equipment; 17.5 
million for electric refrigerators; 10 mil- 
lion for fish, fresh, salted, or canned; 
7.5 million for coal; 6.5 million for 
aviation equipment; 3 million for day- 
old chicks; 2.5 million for livestock 
feed; 1.15 million for chemical products 
for the sugar industry; and 0.5 million 
for various agricultural products. 


Categories specifically reserved for 
the sterling zone were nonelectric re- 
frigerators and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery. The sterling share of the auto- 
motive vehicle allotment was the equiv- 
alent of 7 million francs as compared 
to 11,500,000 franes for the dollar zone. 
Sterling also shared in outboard motors, 
agricultural equipment, industrial 
equipment, and spare machinery parts. 

No allotment was made for import 
of tractors, but it is understood that 
tractors of more than 200 horsepower 
could be approved by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs in Paris, if specially 
justified. 





in, 57-18. 


tical Regulations, 57-78. 





INVESTMENT IN MEXICO 


Background information issued for U.S. businessmen 


179 pages $1.25 


Supplemented and updated by reports in the 


World Trade Information Service 


Part 1. Each report 10 cents. 


Basic Data on the Economy of, 59-5. Civil Aviation in (issued as part 4, 
57-2.) Economic Developments, 1958, 59-36. Economic Developments, 1957, 
58-36. Highways of Mexico (issued as part 4, 56-18). Insurance Market 


Part 2. Each report 10 cents, 


Import Tariff System of, 59-10. Licensing and Exchange Controls, 58-50. 
Living Conditions in, 57-49. Preparing Shipments to, 57-10. Pharmaceu- 


Published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Sold by U.S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices, and by the Superintendent of Documerts, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Egypt Wants ‘Cast 
lron Water Pipes 


The Cairo Waters Utility Adminis- 
tration is inviting bids until February 
4 for supply and installation of cast iron 
water pipes for the Cairo network. 


Foreign bidders should find of interest 
the call for large diameter cast iron 
pipes and high pressure valves which 
are not.manufactured locally and which 
will have to be imported. All items 
should be manufactured in accordance 
with “Class B international specifica- 
tions or similar.” 


The project comprises 5 works. Bids 
must be. submitted through an agent 
established in the United Arab Repub- 
lic to the Director General, Cairo 
Waters Utility Administration, Munici- 
pality Building, El] Tahrir Square, Cairo, 
Egypt, U.A:R.,* and must be accom- 
panied by provisional deposit of 2 per- 
cent of contract value. 

Copy of specifications and bidding 
conditions in Arabic is available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
De. 





Burma Requests Quotations 
For Supply of Wire Rope 


Quotations on supply of 40 miles of 
7-strand galvanized wire rope is re- 
quested by the Government of Burma, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 


The 7-strand rope should be of high 
strength grade and weigh approxi- 
mately 450 pounds per mile. Quoted 
prices should include delivery to the 
Superintendent of Telecoms Stores, Bo- 
tataung, Rangoon. 

Quotations should be submitted in 
sealed envelopes marked SP/Gen (59- 
60) to the Office of the Director of Tel- 
ecommunications, Rangoon. They will 
be opened in the Director’s office on 
January 18, 





Central American Group 


To Build Bottle Plant 


Leading breweries of Central Amer- 
ica, which recently formed a trade as- 
sociation, are planning to construct a 
glass bottle plant to fill Central Amer- 
ican bottle requirements. "The market- 
ing area would include Guatemala, Fl 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
probably Costa Rica and Panama. Plant 
machinery and equipment would be im- 
ported. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Asociacion Salvadorena de In- 
dustriales, Apartado Postal 48, San Sal- 
vador, El] Salvador, C.A. 


January 18, 1960 


Six Nations Issue Bid Invitations 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Tinned fish in tomato sauce, 60,000 
eases; bids invited until January 26 by 
Civil Supplies Management Board, Food 
Imports Branch, 77 Sule Pagoda Road, 
Rangoon.* 


India 


Iron and steel materials, 3,880 long 
tons, consisting of M.S. angles, 3,150 
long tons; M.S. flats, 350 long tons; 
M.S. channels, 80 long tons; and gal- 
vanized wire, 300 long tons; bid dead- 
line February 3, Bids invited by Iron 
and Steel Controller, 33 Netaji Subhas 
Road, Calcutta 1, India. 


Tender documents available free of 
cost from Office of Iron and Steel 
Controller, Calcutta, India; its regional 
offices at Bombay and Madras; and the 
Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C., spe- 
cifying Tender No. DLF/13A/53.* 


Railway track equipment; bids in- 
vited until February 2 by Iranian State 
Railways, Contract Section, Tehran. 
Bids to be accompanied by deposit of 
32,500 rials, the equivalent of US$433.33. 
Single copy of requirements and draw- 
ings.* 

Passenger elevaters, 5; bids invited 
until February 6 by Bank Melli Iran 
(The National Bank of Iran), Tehran, 
ec and f Khorramshahr. Bidder must 
indicate installation costs and submit 
blueprints, together with guarantee of 
200,000 rials, the equivalent of US$2,- 
666.66, or bank guarantee for that 
amount.* 


Dyes and chemicals for textile mill 
at Chaki; bids invited until March 6 by 
Plan Organization Procurement Section, 
Avenue Estakhr, Tehran. Bids to be 
accompanied by performance bond 
equivalent to 5 percent of value quoted. 
Copy of conditions in English and speci- 
fications in German.* 


Iraq 

Printing paper and boards; bids in- 
vited until February 7 by Iraq Republi- 
can Railways. Description includes 
brown-lined -strawboards, tinted boards, 


white printing paper, extra. strong 
ledger, and manifold tinted printing 
paper in amounts from 10 to 2,000 


reams and 20 to 60 hundredweight. 
Deposits amounting to 7 percent for 
first 1,000 dinars and 5 percent for 





balance must be submitted with bids. 
Delivery date also must be stated. 


Laboratory equipment and materials; 
bids invited until February 14 by Min- 
istry of Education. Submit tender to 
President, Foreign Purchase Committee, 
Ministry of Finance, Central Foreign 
Purehasing Board, Baghdad. Previous 
terms and specifications may be ob- 
tained from that authority for $1.40 a 
copy. 


Pakistan 


Extra high tension power cable, 12,200 
yards; bid deadline January 27. Bids 
should be sent in sealed covers to F. 
Rizwi, Purchase Coordinating Officer, 
Posts and Telegraphs Directorate Gen- 
eral, Block No. 32, Pakistan Secretariat, 
Frere Road, Karachi, marked ‘Tender 
for Power Cable.’ 

Radio equipment for wireless station 
including transmitter, 2 receivers, 2 
engine generator sets, spares, aerial kit, 
and set of testing equipment; bids in- 
vited until February 7. Send in sealed 
covers to same authority as in previous 
listing marked “‘Tender for Supply of 


Radio Equipment for QUTUBDIA 
MAHESHKALI Wireless Link.’’* 
Sudan 


Complete fumigation unit with all ac- 
cessories for. using. methyl bromide 
under tarpaulin for fumigation of about 
300 tons of agricultural commodities; 
bids invited until January 23 by -Com- 
mercial Manager, Department of Agri- 
culture, P.O. Box 285, Khartoum. Bids 
should be in Sudanese currency, c.i-f. 
Port Sudan, 

Wool waste, 50 metric tons; bids in- 
vited until January 28 by Controller of 
Stores, Atbara. Prices quoted should be 
f.o.b. and c.i.f. Port Sudan; accompanied 
by 2-pound sample. 

Underground lead-covered Hessian 
taped cable, 26,000 yards; bids invited 
until February 22 by Controller of 
Stores and Workshops, Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department, Khartoum. 

Single copy of specifications on all 
bids listed.* 





West German demand for oilcakes 
and meals has increased considerably 
in recent months as a result of the 
short supply of cattle feed in most 
parts of the country, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 





WORLD TRADE LEADS 





New Directory Lists 
Scandinavian Firms 


The 56th edition of Nordisk Handles 
Kalender, 1959-60, a general directory 
of names and addresses of approximate- 
ly 80,000 exporters and importers as 
well as industrial and commercial 
houses of Scandinavian countries, now 
is available. 

Countries included are Denmark and 
the Faroe Islands, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland,*and Iceland. The publication is 
indexed by commodities and industry 
groups in English. Product headings are 
given in English, German, and the coun- 
try language. Also listed are hotels, 
shipping and transport companies and 
banking and insurance firms. Details on 
geography, population, trade, economy, 
production, and foreign trade of the 
Northern countries also are included. 

A copy of this publication may be 
consulted in the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or in any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. The direc- 
tory also may be purchased from the 








lrag Invites Water 
Supply Project Bids 


Iraq’s Ministry of Municipalities has 
embarked on a large number of modern 
water supply projects. Bids are invited 
until April 2 for the following installa- 
tions: 

Notice No. 7—Mahmoudiya, Baghdad; 
No. 14—Muwaffagiya, Kut; No. 15— 
Dour, Baghdad; No. 16—Shaikh Saad, 
Amara; No. 17—Qarmat Bani Sa’ad, 
Nasiriya; No. 18—Mahaweel, Hilla; No. 
19—Qarah Tappa, Kirkuk; No. 21— 
Panjwin, Sulaimaniya; No. 22—Shargqat, 
Mosul; No. 23—Garmat, Ramadi. 

Bidding documents may be obtained 
from the Account Section, Directorate 
General of Water and Electricity, Min- 
istry of Municipality, or from the Iraqi 
Embassy at Washington, D.C. for $28. 


Trinidad Firm Wants Perch 


Austin Fisher, Quesnel & Co., Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, would like to purchase 
frozen and glazed ocean perch in es- 
timated amounts of 100,000 pounds dur- 











NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuaJs of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 


When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States fsom the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 





publisher, H. P. Bovs Bogforlag, 63 jno : : 
: g each of the months of January, Feb- p 
S lé ] Z t UBI 
saliealh levej, Copenhagen, for $10 ruary, and March. The fish should be IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES Comm 
; = gutted, with head on, and priced Aircraft Components and are de 
Major Railway Project — at US$0.14 a pound, c.if. Trini- Equipment an ore 
; ad. * = Japan ing i 
In 
Planned in Queensland Interested U.S. firms should write di- Various aircraft components and S T 
Australia has announced it will lend ecUly to the company at Port of Spain equipment, including fuel servicing Comm 
the Queensland Government A£20‘mil- ** quickly as possible. semitrailers of 2,000 to 4,000 gal. ca- 
lion, the equivalent of US$45 million, pacity; cable winches for jeeps; 3- 
for construction of the Mount Isa Rail- U A.R. Extends Bid Date wheeled oxygen servicing trailers for 
way. The Queensland Government will recharging airplane oxygen systems; 
provide another Af10 million for the The bid deadline for supply and erec- and aircraft overrun (crash) barriers 
project. tion of the Truga pumping station and offered direct by Showa Aircraft Indus- FO 
Major railway construction and im- its transformer station in Egypt has’ try Co. Ltd. (Showa Hikoki Kogyo a Hw 
provement projects extending over an been extended to March 9 by the United K.K.), (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- mn 
800 mile right-of-way will be carried Arab Republic. porter), Tokyo. Company asks that in- a 
out over the next few years. Tender re- This trade “opportunity was an- qQuiries be directed to Virgil V. Harton, tra 
quests will be announced in Foreign nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, J¥., P.O. Box 5, Kokubunji, Tokyo. Il- cor 
Commerce Weekly. December 21, 1959, page 9. lustrated and descriptive literature on eu 
barriers and _ semitrailers.* WTD pens 
Alcoholic Beverages 
England 
= e Amontillado sherry wine imported oO co 
investment in TAIWAN from Spain and bottled in London of- ff ex 
fered direct or through agent by H. H. inte 
4 Finch, Ltd. (importer, exporter, whole- anr 
e saler of wines and spirits), 29-32 Para- per 
: a BFC handbook for U.S. businessmen . . . covering the climate for dise Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. eac 
e Sentient tenia ta Cal enren dit; Wine shipped 12 bottles to a case, 2  tior 
° 9 e i = eo « « CCO 1c — : ions... resources Imperial gal. ea. bottle. WTD 12/9/59. to 
: and industry . . . transportation and communications ... finance... France Cu 
: foreign trade and commercial policy ... trade and exchange controls Pouilly-sur-Loire vintage dry wines, 
- «+. business policy, organization, management ...taxation...labor 20,000 bottles offered direct, in card- 
> board cases containing 12 bottles ea., O CH 
* by Jacques Foucher (producer, whole- prit 
Sold by U.S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, and by the saler, exporter), Pouilly-sur-Loire (Ni- trai 
Superintendent of Docwments, U.S. Government Printing Office, $1 evre). WTD 11/25/59. and 
Washington 25, D.C. (Page 13 follows Checklist) 24 | 
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yo Use in Foreign Market a Be ~ ees 





December 1959 


PUBLICATIONS issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to promote foreign trade and investment 
are described in this checklist, which may be used as 
an order form by checking the items wanted and fill- 
ing in the appropriate blanks provided. 

The first part of the checklist covers Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, BFC’s principal periodical; the 


annual Comprehensive Export Schedule with supple- 
mentary Current Export Bulletins; the series of in- 
vestment handbooks, by country; and other studies 
on specific subjects. A description of BFC’s Trade 
Lists appears on a separate order form. The final 


section of the checklist is devoted to the World Trade 
Information Service. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


[] FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Reports trade and 
investment developments around the world. Covers 
economic conditions abroad, foreign government actions, 
U. S. Government actions, international trade fairs, 
transportation and utilities, travel and communications, 
commodity news, and world trade publications, and in- 
cludes a special section of business leads for world trad- 
ers Annual subscription: $6 ($3.25 additional for for- 
eign mailing). Single copy, 15 cents. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 


[] COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers U. S. 
export control regulations and policies, with instructions, 
interpretations, and explanatory material. Published 
annually in looseleaf form and kept up to date with 
periodic CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS included in 
each subscription. Annual subscription: $6 ($1.50 addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). Airmail service, available only 
to domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletins, 25 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets 


1 CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 
principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 


January 18, 1960 


O DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
AND MARKETING RESEARCH - ORGANIZATIONS. 


Lists advertising agencies and marketing research organ- 
izations. 1959. 45 cents. 


O) DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN. DEVELOPMENT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Lists 
government organizations and private groups of firms 
and individuals in foreign countries which have under- 
taken active programs to encourage the development of 


trade and investment in their countries. 1957. 74 pages. 
30 cents. 


00 DOING BUSINESS WITH FRANCE. Discusses the 
country’s market and economy, distribution facilities and 
services, exchange and other controls, marking and 
labeling requirements, investment situation, forms of 
business organization, taxation, labor conditions, busi- 
ness. travel and residence. A statistical appendix sum- 
marizes foreign trade. 1958, 122 pages. 45 cents. 


(1 DOING BUSINESS WITH SWEDEN. Content in gen- 
eral similar to that of Doing Business With France. 
Includes appendixes covering, in addition to trade statis- 
tics, Sweden’s company law and food and pharmaceutical 
regulations. 1957. 115 pages. 45 cents. 


(] ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domestic 


use, but includes some information on industrial power. 
1959. 25 cents. 


S-I 





[) GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 
Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice, 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


OM GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Describes directories of foreign exporters, importers, 
manufacturers, suppliers, individual professional and 
business men, trade associations, and government officials. 
Gives name and address of publisher of each directory 
and, where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents, 


1 LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Contains, in addition to explanatory 
notes, the text of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act as 
amended, Executive Order 7104, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board regulations, and Bureau of Customs regulations 
pertinent to foreign-trade zones. 1958. 30 cents. 


O SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 1957. 
An analysis of quarterly periods of U. S. oversea travel. 
Presents detailed information on number of travelers, 
purpose, means of transportation, and other travel fac- 
tors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20 cents. 


(1 SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOREIGN 
FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of foreign 
credit information in the United States and abroad. 
1958. 84 pages. 30 cents. 8 


C1) SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN TRADE 
PRACTICE. A guide to reference sources giving the 
exporter and importer fundamental information on for- 
eign trade techniques. 1959. 47 pages. 25 cents. 


0 SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about the U. S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the pat- 
tern and expenditures for travel since such statistics were 
first recorded by the U. S. Government. Includes a list 
of foreign tourist information offices in the United States 
and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 cents. 


0 VU. S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1959. Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U. S. residents and on travel to the United States by 
foreign visitors. 49 pages. 20 cents. 


0 U. S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 
ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in gen- 
eral, prepared in response to the increasing number of 
inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. Also 
includes reports from a number of American firms that 
have participated, directly or indirectly, in international 
trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring fairs and 


x 7 ¢ 


exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 











FACTORS LIMITING U. S. INVESTMENT ABROAD, 


0) PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN COUN. 
TRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of unfavorable 
surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
conditions for foreign investment. Includes four area 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as well 
as surveys of 25 countries and territories, 1953. 132 pages, 
65 cents. 


0) PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U. 8. GOVERN. 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews with 
responsible representatives of some 400 American com- 
panies concerning the role of the U. S. Government in 
private foreign investment. The report is based on state- 
ments by investors—people who have the capital and 
know-how, who encounter’ impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or not 
to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 40 cents, 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to help 
businessmen survey conditions and outlook for investing 
and marketing abroad. These handbooks describe the 
natural resources, industry, transport, communications, 
and power facilities, people, and government attitude 
toward private foreign investment, as well as_ taxa- 
tion, finance, business methods, and trade in individual 



















countries. 

O) INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 75 
cents. 

0) INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 
pages. $1.50. 





0) INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1953. 126 pages. 65 cents 
0 INVESTMENT IN CUBA. 1956. 200 pages. $1.25. 

[C1] INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. 168 pages. $1. 

0 INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA. 1956. 155 pages. $1.25. 
0) INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 

[1] INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA. 1957. 182 pages. $1. 

0) INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25. 

0) INVESTMENT IN PAKISTAN. 1954. 214 pages. $1. 


0) INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 












1] INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. 


() INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 151 
pages. $1. 


O) INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND, 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


[1] INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN. 1958. 158 pages. $1.00. 
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0 INVESTMENT IN TURKEY. 1956. 186 pages. $1.25. 


‘ 
() INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1954. 
149 pages. 75 cerits. 


0) INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953. 158 pages. $1.25 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly; Comprehensive Export Schedule; Books and Pamphlets 








Order Form 
Enclosed is §.................. for which please send me the ................... publications checked on the above lists. 
Name Address 
City Zone State 








Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- 


4 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
1 
i 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
1 
1 
~ Ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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1 1 
- Trade Lists. Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distrib- : 
: wtors, sales agents, and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. ; 
: $2 for each country list covering a specific classification. : 
1 ' 
Trade Lists ‘ 
' ' 
- Order Form : 
' ‘ 
' ' 
1 Enclosed 18 $..........cssue for which please send me .................... Trade Lists covering: : 
' . 
; Classification and Country Classification and Country Classification and Country : 
i 
1 
' ‘ 
1 . 
' ‘ 
' t 
' t 
' . 
’ ' 
t ' 
i ' 
1 ' 
: Name Address : 
1 ' 
' 
| City ee State 4 
1 | 
' 
- Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. $. Department of ' 
' 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. ' 
’ 
‘ 
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' ' 
! ' 
; World Trade Information Service ; 
' . 
; Order Form : 
' 1 
1 
: () Enclosed is $. for ... individual WTIS reports checked on the following pages. ‘ 
1 
' ' 
! ‘ 
- Also enclosed Is G...............00 for which please (CO Part 1—€conomic Reports. $6 a year ($9.75 to foreign address) : 
: a pn ga ga fer the following part(s) () Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($11 to foreign address) - 
; y ‘4 C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) : 
1 ’ 1 
' ' 
i ~ im 1 
| Name Address : 
t i 
; City ees State : 
t ' 
' i 
: Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Print- : 
: ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. : 
1 ‘ 
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THE WORLD Trade Information Service is a store- 
house of facts and figures needed by United States 
foreign traders, investors, manufacturers, and re- 
searchers. The data on which individual WTIS reports 
are based are obtained from 250 U. S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and are analyzed, 
correlated, and supplemented in the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce by country analysts and specialists. 


Part 1. Economic Reports. 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, 
population and important centers, purchasing power, 
geography. Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, 
trade practices. Resources and production trends— 
agriculture, mining, industry, forestry, fishing. For- 
eign trade—geographic and commodity distribution 
and trade agreements. Foreign investments. Financial 
structure—currency, balance of payments, public 
finance, banking, insurance. Power, transportation, 
communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments 
and changes for the year in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, public utilities. Plans for, and 
progress in, industrial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments— 
official statements, laws, regulations on foreign own- 
ership of real property and business entities. Entry 
and repatriation of capital and remittance of earn- 
ings. Tariff and trade concessions, tax policies affect- 
ing new industries. Types of business organizations. 
Regulations governing organization, operation of 
companies, other business. Regulations affecting em- 
ployment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Part 2. Operations Reports. 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferen- 
tial duty treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs 
surtaxes. Sales, other internal taxes. Consular docu- 
ments, fees. Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, ex- 
port, and exchange controls and their administration. 
Lists of goods subject to control. Precautions to be 
taken by U. S. exporter or importer. 





$4 


< 





A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through December 1959 is presented in the 
following pages. The principal kinds of WTIS reports 
are described below. Individual reports may be or- 
dered to build up files of country material, and a sub- 
scription to the World Trade Information Service 
may be entered to keep the files up to date. Subscrip- 
tion prices are quoted in the form on page S3. 






Preparing Shipments. Documents required for 
surface or air freight. Regulations on use of parcel 
post and regular mail. Shipment of samples, adver- 
tising matter. Labeling, marking requirements (sepa- 
rate reports issued for some countries). Entry, ware- 
housing of goods. Treatment of abandoned and re- 
exported goods. Customs fines, penalties, appeals, 
claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 

Living. Conditions. Data for short-time travelers 
or prospective residents. Entrance requirements. Cus- 
toms treatment of personal and household effects, 
automobiles, samples, advertising matter (separate 
reports on baggage regulations for some countries). 
Goods exempt from duty. Rules on taking out items 
brought in or purchased as souvenirs. Foreign ex- 
change regulations. Costs, conditions with respect to 
housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, com- 
munications. . 


Part 3. Statistical Reports. 
Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by 
principal commodities, countries. Trade with U. S. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United 


States. Total exports, imports, balance of trade. 


Exports, imports by commodity groups, areas, coun- 
tries. Exports to, imports from, OEEC and other 
Western European countries, Soviet bloc. Monthly. 

Trade of the United States. Trade with about 1° 
major countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 

World Trade Review. A statistical summary of 
the foreign trade of the free-world countries and 4 
number of the Soviet bloc countries. 


Foreign Commerce Week!y 
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Checklist of Available Reports in the 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954 — 


Aden 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Aden Colony, Part 1, No. 
58-62. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-62. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Aden, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-46. 
T pp. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan. Part 1, No. 
58-7. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Impurt Tariff System of Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 57-86. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 59-1. 
5 pp. 10 cents, 


Africa 


—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, No. 
55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1955 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
Half-years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-25. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-37. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


Algeria 


——Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 3, No. 57- 
56. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


American Republics 


— Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents. 


Angola 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 57-51. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Angola, Part 1, No. 55-92, 6 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Angola, Part 2, No. 58-2. 2 
pp. 10 cents, 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
113..2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLiving Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
10 cents 

~—Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
116. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 
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December 1959 


Argentina 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Argentina. Part 1, No. 
58-73. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Argentina, 1958. Part 1, No. 

- 59-37. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Argentina. Part 1, No. 59-70. 

22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Highway Development in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-10. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No. 58-79. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Argentina. Part 2, No. 
56-105."4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutieal Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 55- 
69. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Railway Developments in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-15. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Argentina. Part 2. 
No. 57-74. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Asia 

—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 

tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 

East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-7. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 
1957 Through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 
1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half-years, Jan- 
uary 1958-June #959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Australia 

Basic Data on the Economy of Australia, Part 1, No. 

58-3. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

—-—Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 20 
cents. 

—~Economic Developments in Australia, 1955, Part 1, 56-16. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-33. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Economic Developments in Australia, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-21. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 57-84. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-34. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—v-Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 57-36. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Australia, Part 2, No. 
58-88. 6 pp. 10 cents, 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 56- 
100. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia. Part 2, 
No. 58-42. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
59-55. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 58-87. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20, 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Railways of Australia. Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Trade of the United States With Australia, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
55-88, 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Austria F 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 56-61. 

14 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 pp. 20 

cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Austria, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-26. 10 pp. iO cents. 

Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 59-65. 

15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—-—Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 59-18. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 
59-11. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 59-16. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria, Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5, 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 56- 
116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 
58-25, 2 pp. 10 cents. 








Bahamas 


——Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 55-81. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and Ruan- 
da-Urundi, Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economice Developments in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1954. Part 1, 55-68, 12 pp. 10 cents. 


——FElectric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda. 


Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-@. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda. 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruan@a-Urundi, Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-52. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi.-Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Transportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55-24. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgium : 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium. Part 1, No. 59-3 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
23. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
13. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1958. Part 1, No 
59-32. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—-FEstablishing a Business in Belgium, Part 1, No. 58-2. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 3, 
No. 59-47. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. 10 cents. : 

——Living Conditions in Belgium, Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 pp. 
cents. ~ 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 2, 
No. 57-40. 1 p. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No. 56-4. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Berlin 
——See Germany, Federal Republic of. 


Bolivia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
103. 16 pp. 10 cents. (See FCW for early revision.) 

——Economic Developments in Bolivia, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
41. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14. 4 
pp. 20 cents. * 

— Highways of Bolivia. Part 4, No. 57-1. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-41. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Bolivia. Part 2, No. 
56-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. ' 

——Living Conditions in Bolivia, Part 2, No, 58-68. 7 pp. | 
cents. 

-——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceuticai Regulations of Bolivia, Part 2, No. 55-100. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Bolivia, Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

-—— Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 56- 
80. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Brazil : 
~——Basic Data on the Economy of Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-57. 
20 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Civil Aviation in Brazil. Part 4, No. 56-12. 13 pp. 20 cents. 
—Economic Developments in Brazil, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-51. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


| ——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-44. 


13 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-42. 20 
pp. 10 cents 

—Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Brazil, Part 2, No. 58-5. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Fxchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No. 

59-49. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Brazil. Part 2, No. 59-59. 8 pp. 10 

cents. ; 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 
55-98. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 56-92. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Brazil. Part 2, No. 58-76. 10 pp. 
10 cents. : 


British East Africa 

——Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. 10 cents, 

——Establishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 1, 
No. 57-83. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
59-35. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. 57- 
124. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
59-37. 5 pp. 10 cents. 





British Honduras 
——Living Conditions in British Honduras. Part 2, No. 59-3. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


British Pacific Islands 

——Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 57- 
47. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


British Somaliland 
——Basic Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. Part 
1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British West Africa, 

Labeling and Marking Requirements of British West 

Africa. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to British West Africa. Part 2, No. 
55-118. 6 pp. 10 cents. . 


Burma 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Burma, Part 1, No. 58-13. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No, 55- 
18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
22.5 pp. 10 cents. _ 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
26. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Burma. Part 1, No. 56-62. 9 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Burma. Part 2, No. 58-73. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. Part 2, No, 57- 
85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Burma. Part 2, No. 58-77. 8 pp. 10 
cents. F 

——Preparing Shipments to Burma. Part 2, No. 59-15. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTransportation in Burma. Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2, No. 
56-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Cambodia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 58-4, 
14 pp. 10 cents. 
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Cameroun 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons. 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—+-Economic Developments in Cameroun, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-34. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Liecensing and Exchange Controls, Cameroun. Part 2, No. 
59-65. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 2, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Canada 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No. 57-6. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 

——Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports Into 
Canada. Part 2, No. 55-78. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
37. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Canada, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-51. 18 pp..10 cents. 

-——Energy Sources af Canada. Part.4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Cenada. Part 1, No. 57-71. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-6. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-23. 5 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-15. 
6 pp. 20 cents. : 

— Foreign Trade of Canada, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-23. 7 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No, 57-39. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 57-15. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada, Part 2, 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 58-39. 18 
pp. 10 cents. (See FCW for early 1960 revision.) 

—tTrade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Paft 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 


Central African Republics 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and 
Central African Republics (formerly French Equatorial 
Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Ceylon 
Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon. Part 1, No. 59-80. 
12 pp. 10.cents. 





—Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-38. 7 pp. 10 cents. : 

—FEstablishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57. 


8 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 59-13. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
58-22. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Living Conditions in Ceylon, Part 2, No. 58-89. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 57-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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4 pp. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Ceylon.. Part 2, No. 57-64. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


Chad 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo. Chad, and 
Central African Republics (formerly French Equatorial 
Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Chile 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Chile, Part 1, N 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Chile, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-39. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Chile, 1958. Part 1, No, 59-43. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of Chile. Part 
1, No, 59-8. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Chile, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-14. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 58-33. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
58-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Chile. Part 2, 
cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 59-62. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Colombia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Colombia. Part 1, No. 
57-64. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-FEstablishing a Business in Colombia. Part 1, No. 58-76. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-57. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1955-57. Part 3, No. 58-27. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—lInsurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, 

No. 59-25. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Colombia. 

7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 54-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 
57-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-24. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

Congo 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and 
Central’ African Republics (formerly French Equatorial 
Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

Costa Rica 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 
59-59. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-6. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 59-20. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Costa Rica. Part 1 
No. 59-79. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp..10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 
57-88. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


0. 59-15. 


16 pp. 


Chile. Part 2, No. 


No. 58-53. 8 pp. 10 


Colombia. Part 2, 





Part 2, No. 57-107. 
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— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 56-50. - 


— Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56-101. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Cuba 


——Economic Developments in Cuba. 1955. Part 1, No. 56-26. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-25. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-42. 
7 pp. 10 cents. . 

— Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Cuba. Part 2, No. 58-75. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2» No. 57-51. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 59-22. 15 pp. 
10 cents. 


Cyprus 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 57-70. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1. No. 55- 
37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957, Part 1, No. 
58-45. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-24. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Denmark 


— Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
57-11. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-31. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-8. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Denmark, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-14. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, N 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
4 pp. 20 cents, 

—Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part 2, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, No. 
56-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Condition§ in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 55- 
16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Denmark. Part 2, No. 56-89. 
5 pp. 10 cents, 


Dominican Republic 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Dominican Republic. 

Part 1, No. 57-79. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. Part 
1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. Part 
3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 2, 
No. 55-34. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic, Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-16. 
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— Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 2, No, 57-128. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Ecuador 7 

——Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-24. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 59-71. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 
58-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, No. 
59-23. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No. 58-21. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations 6f Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 55-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56- 
67. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Egypt 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
34. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

-—Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
42. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
50. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-34. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Egypt (UAR), 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-31. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Egypt (UAR), 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-11. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 55- 
101. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Egypt (UAR). 
Part 2, No. 59-36. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 56-36. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Part 2, No. 55-11. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


El Salvador 

——Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador. Part 1, No. 
59-56. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Devélopments in El Salvador, 1954, Part 1 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Food Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of El Salvador, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-42. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 59-29. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in El Salvador. Part 2, No, 58-36. 

. 8 pp. 10 cents, 

~——Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 
56-24. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ei Salvador. Part 2, No. 55-111. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

Ethiopia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 
58-11. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-66. 8 pp. 10 cents, 
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——Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-57. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Establishing a. Business in Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 59-16. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 
56-93. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 58-84. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Europe 


——Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 
58-67. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No, 55-18. 14 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Jan- 
uary-June, 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents, 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 

cents. 

ade of the United States With Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 
3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, 
No. 59-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Fiji islands 
See British Pacific Islands, 

Finland 

——Economic Developments in Finland, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Finland, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-33. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Finland, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-10. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 59-68. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Finland. Part 2, No. 
58-67. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Finland. Part 2, 
No. 58-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland, Part 2, No. 
57-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Formosa 
See Taiwan. 


France 

— —Economic Developments in France, 1954, Part 1, No. 55- 
24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-40. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in France, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in France. Part 1, No. 59-66. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-11. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No, 57-17. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of France, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-2. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No. 59-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, No. 
58-54. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

——Licensing of Industrial Property Rights in France. Part 
2, No. 59-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 57-11. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 2, 
No. 56-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of France, Part 2, No. 58-40. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to France. Part 2, No. 59-79. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of France. Part 2, No. 
57-123. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


French Cameroons 
See Cameroun. 


French Equatorial Africa 

— —Economic Developments in French Equatorial] Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. Part 
2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
See also Gabon. 


French Overseas Territories 


——Mining Laws in French Overseas Territories. Part 1, No. 
58-61. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


French West Africa ‘ 


——Basic Data on the Economy of French West Africa. Part 
1, No. 55-82. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in French West Africa. Part 4, No. 56- 
5. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in French West Africa, 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-78. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. 10 cents 

——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-80. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Gabon 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and 
Central African Republics (formerly French Equatorial 
Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Gumbia 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72, 1 p. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-7. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Germany. 

Part 1, No. 58-59. 23 pp. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Saar Territory. Part 

1, No. 56-20. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Cartel Register and Filing Procedures Under New Ger- 

man Cartel Law. Part 1, No. 58-79. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, No. 
56-8. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Customs Valuation Under the Revised German Tariff 
Law. Part 2, No. 59-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 10 
cents. ; 

— —Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and West Berlin, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-38, 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—-FEstablishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 

Western Berlin, Part 1, No. 57-82. 22 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-8. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955-56. 
Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1956-1957. Part 3, No. 58-28. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-44. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
—lInvestments Under the Revised Regulations of the Fed. 

Rep. of Germany. Part 1, No. 59-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-120. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and West 
Berlin. Part 2, No. 59-32. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 56-53. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent Licensing Agreements With Firms in the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 58-57. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-57. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. of 
Germany and West Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-9. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Ghana 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Gold Coast. Part 1, 
No. 57-7. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-59. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Ghana (Gold Coast), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-65. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

-——FEstablishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Ghana. Part 2, No. 59-48. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 


Greece . 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 59-71. 
18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 59-63. 

16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 58-12, 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 





——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 


4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 59-41. 2 pp. 

10 cents. 

Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 10 

cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 
59-4. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Greece. Part 2, No, 57-93. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 
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—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 55-38. 
5 pp. .10 cents. , 


——Preparing Shipments “a Greece. Part 2, ‘No. 54-1. 5 pp. 
10- cents. . 


Guatemala 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-46. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Guatemala, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-27. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


_—-Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59- 28. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Industrial Development Law of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59-42, 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Guinea, Province of the Guif of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Province of the Gulf 
of Guinea (Spanish Guinea). Part 1, No. 59-53. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Haiti 
——Foreign Trade of Haiti, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-35. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
56-37. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 6 pp. 
10 cents 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-9. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Honduras 

——Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 20 
cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Honduras, Part 2, No. 58-13. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Honduras. Part 2, No. 59-74. 7 pp. 

10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras, Part 2, No. 57- 
66. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-17. 6 
pp. 10 cents. 
See also British Honduras. 


Hong Kong 
——Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 55-63. 2 pp. 10 cents. , 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
57-76. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-9. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-14. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 59-62. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 56-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No, 58-60. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


——Trademark Protection in =e Kong. Part 2, No. 55-25. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


Iceland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 57-67. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 
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—Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 2 pp. 
.10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


India 


—Basic Data on the Economy of India. Part 1, No. 57-74. 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No, 55-20. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

-~——Economic Developments in India, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-12. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-34. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments 

58-16. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in India, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-22. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in India. Part 1, No. 58-60. 17 


in India, 1957. Part 1, No. 





pp. 10 cents. 

—Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-4. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of India, 1957. Part 3, No. 58-43. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

— Foreign Trade of India, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-45. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 58-32. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, India, Part 2, No. 58- 

58. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in India. Part 2, No. 59-70. 10 pp. 

10 cents. 

—RMarketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55- 
cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 
No. 55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 55-9. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 





77. 22 pp. 10 


—Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 59-81. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 20 
cents. 


—-—Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in India. Part 
4, No. 57-14. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations, India. Part 2, No. 55-32. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Indonesia 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Indonesia. 
58-84. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954 
55-19. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Indonesia, 
56-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Indonesia, 
57-27. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 
59-28. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 58-86. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-51. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-44. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


Part 1, No. 
. Part 1, No. 
1955. Part 1, No. 
1956. Part 1, No. 


1958. Part 1, No. 
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—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-45. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Indonesia. Part 2, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
No. 58-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Indonesia. Part 2, No. 59-78. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55-108. 

5 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of- Indonesia. Part 2, No. 
57-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


No. 56-55. 


Indonesia. Part 2, 


Iran 

——FEstablishing a_/Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 59-72. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-13. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 59-85. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 





Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 59-72. 

9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-44. 21 pp. 10 cents. 

——Petroleum Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 58-14. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iran. Part 2, No. 55-28. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 57- 

125. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


iraq 

——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-28. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-27. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957. Part 1, No, 58-46. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 8 pp. 

10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Irac. 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1955-56. Part. 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-43. 2 pp. 

10 cents. 

Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 

in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. Part 2, No. 55- 
122. 3 pp. 10 cents. (See FCW for early revision.) 

——Living Conditions in Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 10 
cents. 

— Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

ireland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Ireland. 
Part 1, No. 59-12. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No. 57-12. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
60, 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Electric Utility Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55-6. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 


Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. Part 
1, No. 58-49. 15 pp. 10 cents. 











——Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland. Part 2, No. 
58-59. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Ireland. Part 2, No. 59-56. 6 pp. 
10 cents, 
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—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, 

No. 58-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ireland, Part 2, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
10 cents. ‘ = 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, No. 

57-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Israel 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 57-55, 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-61, 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Israel, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-47. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Israe]. Part 1, No. 57-81. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 4 pp 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-21. 4 pp 
20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Law for the Encouragement of* Capital Investment in 
Israel. Part 1, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 56- 
113. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Israel. Part 2, No. 59-17. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Marketing Potentials in Israel. Part 1, No. 58-50. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Israel. Part 2, 
No. 58-24. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No. 57-58. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Italy 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Italy. Part 1, No. 56-36. 
14 pp. 10 cents. “ 


——Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-69 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part. 1, No. 57-30. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-32. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-50. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 





——FEstablishing a Business in Italy. Part 1, No. 57-35. 15 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-65. 8 pp. 10 
cents, 

—-Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-7. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 4 p; 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-17. 4 
pp. 20 cents. ~ 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 59-61. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 58- 
63. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in I@aly. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Italy. Part 2, N: 
58-48. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-82. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 p| 
10 cents. 

—Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 p; 
20 cents. 


Jamaica 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Jamaica. Part 1, No. 56- 
40. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
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1. 9 pp. 
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8. 5 pp. 
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——Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-39. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1, No. 58-43. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 1 pp. 
10 cents. 


Japan 
——-Basic Data on the Economy of Japan. Part 1, No. 58-71. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
35. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economie Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
15. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economie Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Japan, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-23. 14 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-40, 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


— Establishing a Business in Japan. Part 1, No. 59-2. 11 pp. 


10 cents. 

——Export Inspection System of Japan. Part 2, No. 59-45. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-12. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-45. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-42. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Japan, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-49. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Japan. Part 2, No. 57-55. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 59- 
80. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. 58-74. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan. Part 2, 
No. 57-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 56-111. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 56-40. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan. 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— Taxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Jordan 

———Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

~———Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Jordan. Part 2, No. 
58-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 59-58. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, No. 

57-101. 1 pps 10 cents. 





Korea, Republic of 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea 
Part 1, No. 59-75. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff.System of the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 57-111. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 2, 
No. 59-31. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
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Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 

Korea. Part 2, No. 59-50. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 56-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Kuwait ' 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 56-18. 

: 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
26. 9 pp. 10 cents. : 

-—— Economic Developments ia Kuwait, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 

44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
32. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-21. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Develepments in Kuwait, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-29,.-10 pp. 10 cents. 

—HMarketing Potentials in Kuwait. Part 1, No. 58-5. 7 pp. 





10 cents. 
‘Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. Part 2, No. 57-104. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Laos 





Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. Part 1, No. 58-69. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 


Latin America 


— —Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55-13. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Reports on Latin America Issued by Bureau of Foreign 

Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 

Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955. 

and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 pp. 

20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 

and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 

20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 

1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 

Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 

3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 
3. No. 59-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——WU.S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No. 55-4. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


Lebanon ; 

—RBasic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 
55-73. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic- Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-38. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-39. 

6 pp. 10 cents. . 

—Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Conditions in Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Marketing Potentials in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 58-17. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
57-105. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-66. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Liberia 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 59-57. 
18 pp. 10 cents. 





——Economic Developments in Liberia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-56. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Liberia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-58. 12 pp. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

— —Living Conditions in Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-69. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-7. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 





Libya 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 57-80. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Libya. Part 1, No. 59-55. 11 pp. 





10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Investment Law of Libya. Part 1, No. 58-64. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
56-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2. No. 56-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 
57-73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Liechtenstein 


——Forms of ,Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. 
1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and Liech- 


Libya. Part 2, No. 


Part 


tenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Luxembourg 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
59-64. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4.pp.:10: cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-25. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Luxe whew Part 1, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 3, 
No. 59-47. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No, 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Major World Areas 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


3-54. Part 3, 


and 
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——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-24. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
-——United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-30. 4 pp, 20 cents. 
——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Malaya, Federation of 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Federation of Malaya. 
Part 1, No. 58-58. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Malaya. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Federation of 
Malaya, Part 2, No. 59-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 
10: cents. 
See also Singapore. 


Malta 
——Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


——United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Mexico 

Basic Data on the Economy of Mexico. Part 1, No. 59-5. 

24 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Mexico. Part 4, No. 57-2. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-41.10 pp. 10 cents. ° 

— —Economic Developments in Mexico, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-36. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-36. 14 pp. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in Mexidd. Part 1, No. 55-78. 
19 pp. 10 cents. (See FCW for early 1960 revision.) 
——Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47., 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Highways of Mexico. Part 4, No. 56-13, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 59-10. 2 pp. 
10 cents. vs 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, No. 
55-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mexico. Part 2, No. 
58-50. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 10 Pp. 
10 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


——European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1; No. 
58-67. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Informatior 

Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. 20 cents. 





Part 1, No. 56-31. 
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—Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No. 
58-85. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Television Developments. Part 4, No. 55-2, 6 
pp. 20 cents. 

— International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na- 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

— International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources, 
Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade, 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review- as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 
55-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, Na 
56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review-as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 56-17. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-48. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

— World Trade Review as of January 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

— World Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-12. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of July 1957. Part 3, No. 57-25. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—-World Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-42. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

— World Trade Review as of January 1958, Part 3, No. 
58-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of April 1958. Part 3, No. 58-11. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of July 1958. Part 3, No. 58-23. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-39. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

— World Trade Review as of January 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-5. 11 pp. 20 cents. « 

—World Trade Review as of April 1959. Part 3, No. 59-14. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-42. 11 pp. 20 cents. 


Monaco 


——Establishing a Business in Monaco. Part 1, No. 58-77. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 


Morocco 

— —Econcmic Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-29. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-48. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Morocco. Part 1, No, 58-56. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 

56-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Investment Law of Morocco. Part 1, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 10 

cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Tangier. Part 2, No. 55-40. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Morocco. Part 2, No. 58-90. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 








Mozambique 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Mozambique. Part 1, No. 
58-83. 13 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-47. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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-——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— Economie Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-30. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 57-7. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-36. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-29. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Near East ; 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 

Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 

1957 and. Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 

June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 

3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 

3, No. 59-41. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Netherlands 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 57-4, 9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economie Developments in the Netherlands, 1957, Part 
1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No, 58-72. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3, 

No. 54-8. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1954-55. Part 3, 

No. 56-42. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Netherlands. Part 

2, No. 59-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 57-60. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 59-40. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 2, 
No. 57-70. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 
—Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles. 
Part ¥, No. 57-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


—Import Tariff Svstem of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1 p. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 


—Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

















New Zealand 

— Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-63, 18 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-41. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-52. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3,.No. 56- 
21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of New Zealand; 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 57-97. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 2, 
No. 59-60. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 
Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 55-20. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 
56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 
57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 

June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 

Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 


Nicaragua 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
56-77. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-40. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 55-84. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-33. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-46. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
59-6. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Nicaragua. Part 2, No: 

59-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-75. 

T pp. 10 cents. 


Nigeria 

——Economic Developments in Nigeria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
58. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Nigeria. Part 2, No. 59-76. 7 pp. 

10 cents. 








Norway 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 56- 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Norway, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Norway. Part 1, No. 35-109. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of eruees 1952-53. Part 3, No. 34-13. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway. Part 2, No, 
57-61. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 59-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 57-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 57- 
122. 2 pp. 10 cents. . 

——Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No, 55-119. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 
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——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway.. Part 2, No. 
57-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 
Pakistan 


-——Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
58-6. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-7. 6 pp. 10 cents; 


——Economic Developments in’ Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-30. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 56-75. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 55-15. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
3 pp. 20 cents. : 

——Foreign Trade 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-15. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No, 58-81. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 56-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls; Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
58-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Cohditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 59-44. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
42. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-61. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Basic Data on the Economy of.the Republic of Panama. 
Part 1, No. 59-61. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishihg a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Panama, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-3. 3 pp. 
20 cents. 

——AImport Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-39. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Panama. 

Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Panama. Part 2, No. 59-26. 8 pp. 

10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 2, 
No. 56-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-2. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Preparing Shipments to Panama, Part 2, No. 54-5. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Production Development Law of Panama. Part 1, No. 
58-74. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Paraguay 

———Basic Data on the Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 
58-48. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Paraguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-71. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 55-65. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Paraguay, 1956-58. Part 3, No. 59-20. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
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— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. Part 2, No. 
59-47. 4 pp. 10 cents. w 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 2, 
No. 55-77. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Paraguay. Part 2, No. 59-21, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


Peru 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 58-47. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Peru, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-70. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Peru. Part 1, No. 56-49. 13 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Peru, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-7.°4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

-——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 56- 
49. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Peru. Part 2, No. 58-83. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, No. 
55-110. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Philippines 

— —RBasic Data on the Economy of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 58-57. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-16. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-5. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-35. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
56-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-18. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57- 
103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines, Part 2 
No. 58-10. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57-102. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No. 59-53. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 
the Philippines. Part 2, No. 59-66. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 1, 
No. 56-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to the Philippines, Part 2, No. 58-71. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 57-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Portugal 


——Economic Developments in Portugal, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-3. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 


-—Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 2 
pp. 10 cent. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, No. 
56-13. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


-— Living Conditions in Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-59. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Portugal. Part 2, 
No. 58-69. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-109. 
5 pp. 10 cents. ' 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 

—Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. 10 cents, 

——Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
ang Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. 10 cents, 

~——FEstablishing a Business in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 58-89. 11 pp. 10 cents. 


—Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Part 2, 
No. 58-38. 5 pp. 10 cents. : 

——-Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-38. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia end 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Ruanda-Urundi 
See Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Ryukyu Islands 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. Part 
1, No, 57-68. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


Saar Territory 
See Germany, Federal] Republic of. 


Saudi Arabia , 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 
58-81. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-58. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No, 57-2. 4 pp. 
10 cents, 

—Law on the Investment of Foréign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia, Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 2, 
No. 57-119. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No. 56-22. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


Siam 
See Thailand. 


Sierra Leone 


—lImport Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No, 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 

Singapore 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Singapore. Part 1, No. 
58-75. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

—Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Singapore. Part 2, No. 
59-30. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Conditions in Singapore, Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 
See also Malaya, Federation of. 


Somaliland 
See British Somaliland. 


South Africa, Union of 


— —RBasie Data on the Economy of the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-82. 18 pp. 10 cents, 
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——Economic Developments in the Union of South Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-50. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No, 56-5. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa, Part 2, 
No. 56-90. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 
Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No: 58-31. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——lIndustrial Developments in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-78. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 59-33. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa, Part 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 57-115. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of the Union of South Africa. Part 4, No. 56-10. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


South West Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of South West Africa, Part 
1, No, 56-34, 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Soviet Bloc . 

—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 
and 1952-54. Part 3. No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 

and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 

and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 

Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957-58. 
Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Spain 

— —Economic Developments in Spain, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-28. 

10 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Spain, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-39. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

Electric Power Situation in Spain. Part 4, No. 54-1. 3 

pp. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 55-52. 8 pp. 

10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Spain, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-24. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Spain. Part 2, No. 57-90, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No, 57-16. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain. Part 2, 
No. 58-18. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-46. 3 pp. 10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

Spanish Guinea 


See Guinea, Province of the Gulf of. 


1948 
1948 





1948 














Sterling Area 


——tTrade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 1949- 
53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents, 


Sudan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No. 59-4. 
12 pp. 10 cents, 
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—Economic Developments in Sudan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-23. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in the Sudan, Part 1, No. 57-20, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2, No. 56-115. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 


—Railways of the Sudan, Part 4, No, 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Surinam 


——Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Sweden 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden, Part 1, No. 56-55. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
95-32. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


-~— Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-28. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Establishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No. 59-74. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 


— Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-114. 5 pp. 





10 cents. 

—Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53, Part 3, No. 55-2, 3 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No, 57-18. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff Sysiem of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-98. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden, Part 2, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-60. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Sweden, Part 2, No. 55-86, 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 
57-23. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Switzerland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, No. 
58-85.°11 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-14. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Econcmic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Switzerland. Part 1, No. 59-58. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-46. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Taviff System of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-54. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Switzerland, the. Part 1, No. 55-51. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland, Part 2, No. 
57-13. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. Part 
2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 
56-85. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Switzerland, Part 2, No. 59-5. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

Syria 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No, 57-73. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 


-+—Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-37. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Syria (UAR), 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-45. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 2, No. 57-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents, 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria, Part 2, No. 
57-30. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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—Preparing Shipments to Syria, Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 pp. 
10 cents, 


Taiwan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
1, No. 59-78. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954, Part 
1, No, 55-72, 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-28, 7 pp. 10 cents, 

——Economie Development in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1958. 
Part 1, No. 59-60. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
56-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 59-12. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No, 57-116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
2, No, 56-88. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa), Part 2, No. 
55-49. 4 pp. 10 cents, 


Tangier 
See Morocco. 


Thailand 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
56-82, 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Thailand, Part 1, No. 56-6, 7 
pp. 10 cents. , 

— Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Thailand, Part 2, No, 57-50. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand, Part 1, No. 55-4. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand. Part 2, No. 
55-114. 3 pp. 10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Thailand, Part 2, No, 59-84, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Summary of Investment Factors in Thailand. Part 1, 
No. 59-69, 6 pp. 10 cents. - 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand, Part 2. No. 
55-83, 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Tunisia 

— —RBasic Data on the Economy of Tunisia. Part 1, No. 
59-77. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Tunisia,.1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
53. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Econumic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-31. 11 pp. 10 cents, 

—-Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Tunisia, Part 1, No. 58-66. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Tunsia. Part 2, No. 58-64. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


Turkey 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-81. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Electric Power in Turkey, Part 4, No, 57-7, 12 pp. 20 
cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-18. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-14. 


3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56, Part 3, No, 57-48. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 59-43. 2 pp. 
10 cents, 
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— Investment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 10 
cents, 


——Labor Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-19. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


— Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey. Part 2, No. 57-25.- 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48, 24 pp, 10 cents. 


~-—Preparing Shipments to Turkey. Part 2, No. 55-62. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No. 
56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


——Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-12. 
7 pp. 20 cents. 


United Kingdom 


——Easic Data on the Economy cf the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 59-26. 19 pp. 10 cents. 


-——British Export Credit Insurance System, The, Part 1, 
No. 55-88, 12 pp. 10 cents. 


——-FEstablishing a Business in the United Kingdom. Part 1, 
No. 59-10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


— Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55, Part 3, 
No, 56-37. 5 pp. 20 cents, 

—Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57. Part 3, 
No. 58-16. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 59-54. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Income Taxation in the United Kingdom, Part 1, No. 
59-67. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Industrial Developments in the United Kingdom. Part 1, 
No. 58-55. 31 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in the United Kingdom. Part 2, No. 
59-73. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

— Marking and Labeling Requirements of the United 
Kingdom, Part 2, No, 57-69, 22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 58-34, 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No. 58-86. 2 pp, 10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No, 599. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


United States 


— —Comparative Statistics on the American Republics, Part 
3, No. 58-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies. Part 3, 
No. 55-20. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

—Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 56-49. 
4 pp. 20 cents, 

—Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 

and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 pp. 

20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S..Food Supplies, 1957, and 

Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-38. 4 pp. 20 

cents. 

— Contributions of Imports to U.S. Food Supplies, 1958, 
and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-48. 4 pp. 
20 cents. ; 

—Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 
Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1955, and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 
57-1. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-50. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1957, and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-30. 

8 pp. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U.S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1958,-and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-51. 

8 pp. 20 cents. 
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Exports in Relation to U. S. Production. Part 3, No. 
55-27. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
— —Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1955, Compared 
With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-31. 7 pp. 20 cents. 
—Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55. Part 3, No. 57-36. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 
Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1957, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-22. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 
Exports in Relation to U.S. Production, 1958, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-31. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 








——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1954. Part 
3, No. 55-24. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U, S, Foreign Trade, 1955. Part 
3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956. Part 
3, No. 57-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957. Part 
3, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U.S. Foreign Trade, 1958. Part 


3, No. 59-28. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 

Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 

Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August and Import Trade of the States, Janu- 
ary-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). Part 3, 
No, 54-1. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Jotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No, 55-12. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade ot the United States, 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March), Part 
3, No. 55-19. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No, 55-23. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export“and- Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
55-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and [Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
55-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 

° 55-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). Part 
3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 
Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 





——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
December). 


January-November 1955 (and Preliminary 
Part 3, No, 56-10, 12 pp. 20 cents. 
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(and Preliminary November). 





—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949-54, 
Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April), Part 3, 
No. 56-22, 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
56-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
56-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United» States,” 
January-June 1956 (and Rrelennry July). Part 3, No. 
56-32. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No, 56-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


~——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September), Part 
3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and- Preliminary December). 
Part 3§No. 57-5. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1956 (and Comparisons With 1950-55). 

Part 3, No. 57-8. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary February). 

Part 3, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No, 57-15, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May), Part 3, No. 
57-24. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
57-26, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No. 
57-31. 12 pp. 20 cents.  - 

— —tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 57-35. 12 pp. 20 cents? 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 57-43. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5..12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-14. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1958 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 

No. 58-25. 12 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1958 (and Prelimmary June). Part 3, No. 
58-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. ~ 

—-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1958 (and Prelirninary July). Part 3, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1958 (and August Exports). Part 3, No. 
58-36. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1958 (and September Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-40. 12 pp. 20 eents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1958 (and October Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1958 (and November exports). Part 3, 
No. 59-4. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November: 1958 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 59-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—  —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1958 (and Comparisons with 1952- 
57). Part 3, No. 59-13. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-March 1959 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 

No. 59-17. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-April 1959. Part 3, No. 59-24. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1959. Part 3, No. 59-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1959. Part 3, No. 59-38. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-43. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-October 1959. Part 3, No. 59-50. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— —tTotal Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, 
No, 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958, Part 
3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-6, 3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954, Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
20 cents, 
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—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

-——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No, 56-30, 28 
pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
- and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 

cents. 

~—— Trade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. 
Part 3, No, 58-37. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 
3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, 
No. 59-35. 44 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 

3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, 

No. 59-41. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956, and 1957, Quarterly April 
1957 through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States with Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 
1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half-years, Jan- 
uary 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part-3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 
Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957-58. 
Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No, 58-31. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Trade of the United States with Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States with Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 
3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, 
No. 59-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 
nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——U.S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U.S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-36. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 58-20. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1958. Part 3, No. 59-40. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and Ex- 
ports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-24. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——U.S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manufac- 
tures and Comparisons With U.S. Production and Ex- 
ports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-33. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No. 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. Part 4, Na 
55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956, Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. : 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No, 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No, 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 

December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 
September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade with Major World Areas, January- 

December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 

ary-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-30. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Uruguay 

——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, No, 

55-41. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-44. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No, 55-50. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-19. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay, Part 2, No. 
57-113. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

——Living Conditions in Uruguay. Part 2, No. 58-80. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 

8 pp. 10 cents, 


























Venezuela 

-——Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part 1, No. 
59-68. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

— Civil Aviation in Venezuela, Part 4, No. 57-8. 16 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-49. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-16. 9 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 57-12. 
18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-41. 
4 pp. 20 cents. _ 

——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-35. 
‘2 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Insurance Market in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Law of Installment Sales in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 59-13. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 59-83. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
56-97. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Venezuela. Part 
2, No. 59-6. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
57-112. 5 pp. 10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-4. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 

-——-Principal Manufacturing Industries in Venezuela. Part 1, 
No. 58-70. 26 pp..10 cents. 

-——Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

-——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
56-43, 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 

-——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet-Nam. 
Part 1, No. 59-52. 16 pp. 10 cents. ; 

——Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, No. 
57-16. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956, Part 1, No. 
57-29. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Viet-Nam. Part 1, No. 58-65. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 57-82. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

-——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam,. Part 2, No. 
57-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 59-63. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


Western Hemisphere 
— Railways of the Western Hemisphere, Basic Information 
Sources, Part 4, No, 55-19. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


-——wWestern Hemisphere Trade Corporations, Part 1, No. 
59-11. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Yugoslavia 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia, Part 1, No. 
55-91. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No, 55-98. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-35. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1953. Part 3, No, 55-1. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-29. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

-— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia, Part 2, 
No. 56-45. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia, Part 2, 
No. 56-87, 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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Building Materials 
Japan 


Air Board, a panel consisting of 2 ply- 
wood sheets sealed to coated paper, 
honeycomb center, waterproof, suitable 
for walls of prefabricated buildings, of- 
fered direct by Showa Aircraft Indus- 
iry Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), Tokyo. Company asks in- 
quiries be directed to Virgil V. Harton, 
Jr., P.O. Box 5, Kokubunji, Tokyo. WTD 
12/9/59. 


Cutlery 
England 


Flatware, nickel, stainless sieel, etc., 
in chests of various woods gnd other 
materials, kitchen cutlery, razor sets, 
razor blades offered, preferably through 
buying agent but will accept selling 
agent on commission, by Thomas Ward 
& Sons, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
P.O. Box 9, Wardonia Works, Sheffield 
1. Catalog, leaflets, and pricelist.* WTD 
12/14/59. 


Foodstuffs 
France 


Sardines, canned in peanut or olive 
oil, and tuna canned in oil or brine, of- 
fered direct or through agent by Societe 
de Conserves Alimentaires Maredlo 
(packer of canned foods and exporter), 
1, Rue Taitbout, Paris 9eme. WTD 
11/5/59. 


Footwear 
England 


Footwear for men,  full-chrome 
grained or plain leather motorcycle or 
scooter boots, leather or resin soles, 
sheepswool lined, of first or medium 
grade, offered by Mumford & Co. (Foot- 
wear), Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Nelson St., Kettering, Northants. WTD 
12/21/59. 


Furnaces 
Germony 

Electric furnaces for ¢eramies, glass- 
ware, chinaware; enamel furnaces; 


hardening furnaces; and special fur- 
naces for laboratories offered by Conrad 
Naber, Industrieofanbau (manufactur- 
er), Lilienthal bei Bremen. Illustrated 
and descriptive brochure.* WTD 12/ 
14/59. 


Furniture 


Germany 

Sectional furniture (to be assembled), 
50,000 units, including bookcases, desks, 
tables, chairs, cabinets, and headboards, 
offered direct by Wilhelm Bofinger 
(manufacturer), 137 Weiner Strasse, 
Stuttgart-Feuerbach. Catalog.* WTD 
12/21/59. 


Handicrafts 
aly f 

Rag carpets and rugs, 500 monthly, 
and eloth handbags, bright colors and 
geometrical designs, 100 monthly of- 
fered by Cooperativa Artigiana del Tap- 
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Bombay in Market for 
Trolley Buses 


Bids for supply of 12 single deck 
trolley buses and overhead line 
equipment are invited by the Bom- 
bay Electric Supply and Transport 
Undertaking. 

Interested firms are requested to 
submit their bids to the Controller 
of Stores, Bombay Electric Supply 
and Transport Undertaking, Best 
House, Bombay 1, India, by Feb- 
ruary 29; bids will be opened 
March 3. 

Specimen tender forms are avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


APRAPAARPIEPPEEIPPPEEIIEEIEPEIEEA 


peto Ericino (C.A.T.E.) (manufacturer, 
exporter), Piazza S. Domenico, Erice. 
WTD 12/18/59. 

Housewares 

Norway 


Aluminum cooking utensils offered di- 
rect but will consider through agent by 


Halden Aluminiumvarefabrikk (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 4 Jernbanegaten, 
Halden. WTD 12/9/59. 
Instruments 
England 

Yndustrial English-made _ electrical 


time delay relays and Swiss movements 
for self-starting escapements for timers 
offered direct or through regional 
agents by Cox Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, consultant, exporter), 
14 Park Lane, Sheffield 10. Illustrated 
and descriptive brochure.* WTD 
bruchure.* WTD 12/8/59. 


Jewelry 
Germany 


Silver and nonprecious metal costume 
jewelry offered direct or through agent 
by Walter Musall (export-import mer- 
chant and wholesaler), 24 Thomas- 
Mann-Strasse, Bremen. WTD 12/16/59. 


Machine Tools 
Japan 

High-speed (1,120 to 2,000 r.p.m.) 
peeling or whirling thread-cutting ma- 
chine heads for lathes offered direct by 
Showa Aircraft Industry Co., Lid. 
(Showa Hikoki Kogyo K.K.), Tokyo. 
Company asks inquiries be directed to 
Virgil V. Harton, Jr., P.O. Box 5, Koku- 
bunji, Tokyo. Illustrated and descriptive 
brochure in Japanese.* WTD 12/9, 59. 


Novelties 
Mexico 


Large quantities of gift items, includ- 
ing silver jewelry, artistic tinware, and 
leather goods; and up to carload lots of 
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baskets and straw hats, offered direct 
by Fiesta de Mexico (exporter and 
wholesaler of curios), Avenida Coyoa- 
can No. 1530-1, Mexico, D. F. WTD 
12/9/59. 


Phonograph Records 
Germany 


Phonograph records on P.V.C. foils, 
7 in., 45 r.p.m., 200 to 200,000, 0.4 to 0.8 
mm. thick, offered direct by Terra-Ton 
W. u R. Heyne GmbH. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 9 in der Meer, Buederich b. 


Duesseldorf. Samples and prices.* WTD 
12/15/59. 


Tile 
England 


High-quality, well-vitrified quarry tile 
produced in semidry process— 6 x 6 x 
5/8 in. floor quarries and fittings avail- 
able in red and brown—offered per 
thousand or per sq. ft. by Allied Brick 
& Tile Works, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter of bricks, tiles, earthenware ar- 
ticles, etc.), 43 Thames St., Kingston- 
on-Thames, Surry. Firm would prefer 
distributors purchasing as principals on 
their own account for resale. WTD 
12/14/59. 

Ceramic colored glazed tiles, 6 x 6 x 
% in. and 4% x 4% in. and 5/32 in. 
cushion edge tiles and trim offered di- 
rect or through agent by Candy & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter of glazed 
tiles, tile and faience fireplaces, bricks, 
and pipes), Heathfield, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. WTD 12/8/59. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Air Compressors 
Australia 





Air compressors, aircooled or water- 
cooled, 3 to 500 cu. ft., pressure of 100 
Ibs. per sq. in., beltdriven, desired for 
direct purchase by Malloch Bros., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer of electrical and farming equip- 
ment), 50 William St., Perth, WTD 
12/15/59. 


Billiard Accessories 


Australia 

Billiard accessories of first-class qual- 
ity, such as cues, balls, chalk, tips, etc., 
as well as billiard tablecloths, 74-in., 
wide in all -grades, but particularly 
grade A, desired for direct purchase by 
Imperial Billiard Table Co., Pty., Ltd., 
647 Parramatta Rd., Leichhardt, Syd- 
ney. WTD 12/15/59. 


Clothing 
England 


Clothing for infants, children, and 
teenagers up to age 17, such as dresses, 
blouses, sportswear, woolen and cotton 
goods, in medium to good quality and 
price range, desired by Globe Mercan- 
tile (London), Ltd. (importing distribu- 
tor), Empire House, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C.1. WTD 12/15/59. 

Clothes for infants, children, and teen- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





W orld Trade Directory 
Reports Available —_~ 


World Trade Directory reports # 
on private foreign firms or indi- 
#% viduals mentioned in the World 
* Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
# portunities departments of For- 
* eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
= able to qualified U.S. firms—or 
* will be prepared on request— ; 
= through the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- = 
ment’s Field Offices. ie 

Requests for these reperte a 
should include the names and ad- 
dresses of the firms or individ- 
uals. 

The information § given 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 
% handled, operation methods, size 
# of business, capital, sales volume, 
= trade and financial reputation, and 
62 other pertinent business informa- 
# tion. 











in a 





RS 


agers, such as dresses, blouses, skirts, 
knitwear, etc, in medium and good 
qualities, medium and higher price 
range, in substantial quantities, desired 
for direct purchase or agency handling 
on confined basis for distribution 
throughout United Kingdom ‘by Kiddie 
Clothes (London), Ltd. (manufacturer, 
importing distributor), 16/19 Sebastian 
St., Goswell Rd., London, E.C. 1,-WTD 
12/14/59. 


Electrical Appliances 


Peru 

Electrical household refrigerators de- 
sired for direct purchase from manufac- 
turers of well-known brands by Lima- 
Electro, S.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 641 Moquegua 
(Casilla 2390), Lima. WTD .12/17/59. 


Floor Coverings 
England 


Vinyl or any other competitive-priced 
floor covering in the lower price range 
desired for direct purchase or agency 
by Harris (Liverpool), Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 20 
Exchange St. East, Liverpool 2. WTD 
12/11/59. 


Industrial Machinery 


France 

Machinery for venetian blinds, such 
as electric automatic cutting and punch- 
ing machines and cutters for production 
of plasticized aluminum blind-slats 
which may be tilted, raised, or lowered, 
and related slatted blinds, goofl-quality 
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modern machines for firm’s own use, 
desired for direct purchase by Pedauge 
Freres (Etablissements), (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer @ window- 
shutters, venetian blinds, latticework, 
and related article), 117 Boulevard du 
President-Wilson, Bordeaux, Gironde. 
Descriptive literature and prices desired 
by firm. WTD 12/15/59. 
Morocco 

Nail machinery produincg 2,000 to 3,- 
000 kilograms of nails every 8 hours, 
in sizes of 13 mm. x 35 mm., and 14 
mm. x 40 mm., desired for direct pur- 
chase by Exportaciones Agricolas Mar- 
roquies §.L. (exporter, manufacturer), 


9 Mahatma Ghandi, Tangier. WTD 
12/15/59. 

Laundry Equipment 

Egypt 


Machinery for cleaning and washing 
second-hand carpets desired for firm’s 
own use by Kazrouni Carpet Co. (whole- 
saler-retailer of carpet), 22 Kasr el Nil 
St., Cairo. WTD 12/21/59. 


Mining Equipment 


Australia 
Mining supplies, such as helmets, 
safety equipment, drill rods, coal- 


cutter picks, coal-boring bits, and allied 
products desired for direct purchase by 
Gilbert Gray & Co., Pty., Ltd. (import- 
Ing distributor), 35 Burns Bay Rd., 
Lane Cove, Sydney. WTD 12/21/59. 


Optical Goods 
Australia 


Sunglasses of type usually worn in 
United States desired for direct pur- 
chase by T. A. Kelly, Pty., Ltd. (import- 
ing wholesaler), Merino House, 57 York 
St., Sydney. WTD 12/15/59. 


Textiles 
Australia 


Furriers’ linings, plain and fancy 
rayon or silk’ satin with crepe back, as 
well as_ polyester-coated _ siliconized 
nylon textiles, lightweight and water- 
proof, desired for direct purchase by T. 
A. Kelly, Sydney (see previous listing). 
WTD 12/15/59. 


England 


Textile piece goods in cotton, rayon, 
and nylon, in novelty designs of plain, 
printed, or Jacquard woven checks, 
suitable for skirts and separates, me- 
dium quality and price range, in quan- 
tities from 5,000 yds. and upwards, 
desired for direct purchase by Fespa 
Fashions, Ltd. (importer of cotton, 
rayon, and nylon cloth; manufacturer, 
exporter of skirts and separates), la 
Penfold Pl., Edgeware Rd., London, N.W. 
1. WTD 12/8/59. 

Tex&iles for soft furnishings, including 
cottons, synthetics (nylon, dacron, etc.), 
for quilts, curtains, bedspreads, covers, 
and all soft furnishings for use in manu- 
facture, approximately 20,000 to 100,- 
000 yds. per fabric, in all qualities and 





price ranges, desired for direct purchase 
and agency by Reliable Furnishing Em- 
broideries Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, sup- 
plier to British mail order trade), Prior) 
Works, Tyssen St., Dalston, London, E. 
8. WTD 12/14/59. 


Uniforms 
Netherlands 
U.S.A. Army leggings, 10,000 pairs 


_. about 12 in. long; color O.D. 7, 10 eyes 


and 9 hooks, including laces, various 
sizes, new but may be supplied from 
surplus army stocks when unused and 
in first-class condition, made of ‘canvas 
Id quality as used in U.S. Army, desired 
for direct purchase by Technihaven N.V. 
(importing distributor), 1 Mecklenburg- 
plein, Rotterdam 16. Firm states leg- 
gings are destined for Royal Navy. 
WTD 12/10/59. ; 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 





Agency 
Venezuela 

Agency sought from steamship com- 
panies by Taurel & Cia. (customs 


agent, freighter forwarder, steamship 
agent, consignee), Avenida Soublette, 
La Guaira, Departamento Varcas 
Aptdo. 1592 Caracas. WTD 8/26/59. 


Agricultural Equipment 
Honduras 

Agency sought for.agricultural im- 
plements, including machetes, garden 
tools, mills, etc., by Jacobo F. Siman 
(wholesaler, retailer of general mer- 
chandise), Aptdo. Postal 116, San Pedro 
Sula, Honduras. WTD 12/15/59. 


Automotive Equipment 
Nigeria 

Agency sought for sparkplugs, re- 
treaded tires, and other automotive 
spare parts by Regency (Overseas), 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent for auto- 
motive spare parts, electrical goods 
toys, sundries), P.O. Box 856, Lagos. 
WTD 12/15/59. 


Clothing 
England 


Agency sought for knitted outerwear 
for men, women, and children, pure 
wool, manmade fibers, cotton, in in- 
expensive and medium-price range and 
quality, by R. R. Kennard, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 36 Great Portland 
St., London,.W. 1. WTD 12/15/59. 


Agency sought for all qualities of 
hosiery, underwear, gloves, beachwear, 
accessories, and knitwear for women, b) 
M. B. Turner & Co. (manufacturer's 
agent), 8 Chatham St., Manchester 1. 
WTD 12/11/59. 

Southern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for sportswear and 
. casual wear, medium priced, by Joc 
Nathan, Pvt., Ltd. (manufacturer's 
representative), P.O. Box 3682, Salis- 
bury. WTD 12/24/59. 
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Cutlery 
Australia : 


Agency and/or distribution sought for 
table cutlery; as well as any article 
which may be described as fancy yoods, 
good quality, by S. Simmons & Co., 
Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, dis- 
tributor), 160 Castelereagh St., Syd- 
ney. WTD 12/15/59. 


Electrical Appliances 
Honduras 

Agency sought as exclusive distribu- 
torship' for radios, refrigerators, air 
conditioners, etc., as well as smaller 
appliances, by Jacobo F. Siman (whole- 
saler, retailer of general merchandise), 
Aptdo. Postal 116, San Pedro Sula, 
Honduras. WTD 12/15/59. 
Venezuela 

Agency sought for kitchen equipment, 
ventilators, refrigerators, air condition- 
ers, Water heaters, and similar lines, not 
including television sets, by Julio Paloczi 
F., Oficina Intercontinental (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Avenida Las Acacias No. 


8, Sabana Grande, Caracas. WTD 
11/17/58. 


Foodstuffs 
Honduras 

Agency sought for canned, bottled, 
or packaged foed products for sale in 
grocery stores and supermarkets by 
Jacobo F. Siman (wholesaler, retailer 
in general merchandise), Aptdo. Postal 
116, San Pedro Sula, Honduras. WTD 
12/15/59. 
Southern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for general line of 
groceries and preserves, including écan- 
ned, frozen, bottled, etc., by Greenfield 
Agencies (manufacturer’s agent), P.O. 
Box 2442, Salisbury. WTD 6/12/56. 
Sweden 


Agency sought for natural and con- 
centrated sweet orange juice and grape- 


fruit and lemon juices, as well as hand- 
pressed or coldpressed sweet orange, 
lemon, and grapefruit oils, by Lundgren 
& Karlstrand AB  (manufacturer’s 
agent), Hornsgatan 66-A, Stockholm So. 
WTD 12/22/59. 

Agency sought for dried and canned 
fruits by Dagfin Thorstenson (manufac- 
turer‘s agent), Stockholmsvagen 60, Li- 
dingo 1. WTD 12/22/59, 


Footwear 


Southern Rhodesia 

Agency sought for footwear for men, 
women and children for the African 
market, medium-priced and inexpensive 
(men’s shoes which would ship c.i.f. at 
$3.50 to $5.00), interested in novelty 
lines such as cowboy boots, by Joe Na- 
than (Pvt.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), P.O. Box 3682, Salisbury. 
WTD 12/24/59. 


Industrial Machinery 
Australia 

Agency sought for machines used in 
manufacture of plastics, rubber, chem- 
icals, and their commercial products, 
according to manufacturers’  specifi- 
cations and standards, by Walls Ma- 
chinery, Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 436 Har- 
ris St., Ultimo, Sydney. WTD 12/16/59. 


Jewelry” 


Germany 

Agency sought for costume jewelry 
made of mother-of-pearl by Walter Mu- 
sall (import-export merchant, whole- 
saler), 24 Thomas Mann-Strasse, Bre- 
men. WTD 12/16/59. 


Leather Goods 
England 

Agency sought for faney leather 
goods, including powder compacts, 
manicure sets, hairdressing sets, watch 
bracelets, costume jewelry, personal 
gifts, etc., in all qualities and in sub- 
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stantial quantities according to cus- 
tomers’ requirements, by British & 
Overseas Imports (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), 236 Ching- 
ford Mount Rd., London, E. 4. WTD 
12/21/59. 


Office Machines 
Norway 


Agency sought for duplicating ma- 
chines (nonphotographic, for office cor- 
respondence, forms, etc.), by Bjorn 
Thuv (manufacturer’s agent), 13 Stor- 
gaten, Oslo. WTD 11/27/59. 


Ranges, Kitchen Equipment 
Venezuela 


Agency sought for gas and kerosene 
ranges and kitchen equipment by Julio 
Paloczi F., Oficina Intercontinental 
(manufacturer’s agent), Avenida Las 
Acacias No. 8, Sabana Grande, Caracas. 
WTD 11/17/58. 


Refrigeration Equipment 
Venezuela 


Agency sought for domestic and com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment by Ju- 
lio Paloczi F., Oficina Intercontinental 
(see previous listing), Caracas. WTD 
11/17/58. 


Textiles 
Australia 


Agency sought for dress materials of 
flock-printed nylon, rayon, and cotton; 
curtain net of nylon, marquisette, and 
terylene; nets of nylon, rayon, and cot- 
ton for bridal and evening wear, mil- 
linery nets in cotton, etc., and mosquito 
netting; and laces and embroideries, in- 
cluding good-quality rachel laces, (12 
to 20 bar or higher), all types of em- 
broideries, nylon, cotton, etc. spe- 
cialized ornamentations suitable for lin- 
gerie for women, and fancy nylon fab- 


evics and trimmings, and 4 bar or high- 


er, by J. Merkelbach & Co. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), c/o Finance Consultants, 
Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 13 
O'Connell St., Sydney. WTD 12/16/59. 

Agency sought for textile piece goods, 
cotton and manmade fibers, in better 
qualities, suitable for making dresses, 
blouses, and underwear for women and 
children, printed, plain, and novelty, by 


“ST. S. Campbell (manufacturer’s agent), 


Condor House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, E.C. 4. WTD 12/11/59. 


England 


Agency sought for laces, embroideries, 
and piece goods in cotton and manmade 
fibers, inexpensive and medium-price 
range and quality, by R. R. Kennard, 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 36 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 1. WTD 12/ 
15/59. 

Agency sought for textile piece goods 
for women’s underwear, including cot- 
tons, synthetics, lace trimmings, etc., 
as well as ribbons of all types, suitable 
for trimmings, packaging, industrial, 
etc., in all qualities and price ranges, by 
H. Sheffer, Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
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Kimberley House 14/17 Holborn Via- 
duct, London, E.C. 1. WTD 12/11/59. 


Sweden 


Agency sought for wool fabrics blend- 
ed with dacron, suitings in fabrics treat- 
ed witl¥ soil resistant and water repel- 
lant, and cotton fabrics, such as pop- 
lins, twills, and diagonal cloth also 
blended with synthetic fibers, by Folke 
Osterholm (manufacturer’s agent), 21 
Lilla Nygatan, Stockholm C. WTD 12/ 
22/59. 

Toys 
Nigeria 

Agency. sought for toys by Regency 
(Overseas), Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent 
for automotive spare parts, electrical 


goods, toys, sundries), P.O. Box 856, 
Lagos. WTD 12/15/59. 
Venezuela 


Agency sought for toys in general by 
Julio Paloczi F. Oficina Intercontinental 
(manufacturer’s agent), Avenida Las 
Acacias No. 8, Sabana Grande, Caracas. 
WTD. 11/17/58. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Brazil 

Murdo Mackenzie, representing Com- 
panhia Calcados Clark, Rua da Mooca 
1921, Sao Paulo, is interested in export- 
ing shoes. Was scheduled to arrive first 
of year via New York for 1-month visit. 
U.S. address: c/o U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 61% Floor, Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. 


Colombia 


Julio-Ernesto Urrea, manager, repre-* 


senting Confecciones Leonisa, Ltda., 
Carrera Palace No. 36-58, Medellin, is 
interested in manufacturing towels and 
bedsheets, and seeks technical informa- 
tion on manufacturing brassieres and 
blouses. Desires technical aid through 
royalties. Was scheduled to arrive Jan- 
uary 12 via New York for 1-month visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Hotel Governor Clin- 
ton, 7th Ave. & 3ist St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York and possibly 
Chicago, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and 
Miami. 


England 


R.F.A. Mallinson, representing Mallin- 
son Bros., Ltd., Brown St., Salford 3, 
Lancashire, is interested in importing 
specialties in fancy goods and toys, as 
well as oil heaters for homes, Scheduled 
to arrive January 18 via New York for 
undetermined length of visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: None given. Itinerary: New 
York and Detroit. 


Japan 
Yoshio Ishii, chief, Hyogo Prefectural 
Foreign Trade Service Station, Kobe 
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International House, Goko dori 8-chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe,.is interested in gen- 
eral survey of U.S. markets with view 
to expanding exports of products from 
Hyogo Prefecture. Scheduled to arrive 
on or about January 25 via Miami for 
10-day visit. U.S. address: None given. 
Itinerary: Miami, New York, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 


New Zealand 

Neil Williamson, representing W. Wil- 
liamson Construction Co.,Ltd., Montreal 
St., Christchurch, seeks technical infor- 
mation on civil engineering and building 
construction. Scheduled to arrive Jan- 
uary 18 via San Francisco for 1-month 
visit. U.S. address: Not available. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, New York, Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles. 


Saudi Arabia 


Siraj H. Zahran, representing self, 
Jidda Palace Hotel, Jidda, is interested 
in women’s clothing and import agency. 
Was scheduled to arrive December 31 
via New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
50th St. and Park Ave., New York N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Los Angeles, 


Uruguay 

Judith L. De Carlotta, representing 
Chatelet S.A., and Vestir Bien S.A., 
Avenida Brasil 3080, is interested in 
exporting woolen materials for women’s 
dresses, suits, and coats. Was scheduled 
to arrive January 7 via New York for 
1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Hotel 
Taft, 7th Ave. & 50th St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Yugoslavia 

Ervin Smutka, representing Vartex, 
Varazdin, Croatia, is interested in buy- 
ing textile machinery, looms, spinning 
and weaving machines, finishing ma- 
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chinery, and in selling textiles and 
ready-to-wear clothing. Was scheduled 
to arrive January 15 via New York for 
1-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Impex 
Overseas Corp., 11 W. 42d St., New 
York, N.Y. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. 


Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Greece. December 1959. 


American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Affil- 
iates—Pakistan. December 1959. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers. Colombia. No- 
vember 1959. 


Business Firms—Republic of Congo; Re- 
public of Chad; Gabonese Republic; 
and Central African Republic (for- 
merly French Equatorial Africa). De- 
cember 1959. 


Business Firms—Liberia. December 
1959. 

Coffee, Tear, and Cocoa Exporters— 
Malaya. December 1959. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Federal .Re- 
public of Germany and West Berlin 
November 1959. 

Dental Supply Houses—Portugal. No- 
vember 1959. 

Dental Supply Houses—Sweden. Decem- 
ber 1959. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Syria Region, U.A.R. De- 
cember 1959. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Do- 
minican Republic. December 1959. 

Hospitals—Iran. December 1959. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Cuba. 
Becember 1959. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Nor- 
way. December 1959. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. December 1959. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Austria. November 1959. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—The Netherlands. December 
1959. 

Petroleum Industry—Venezuela. Decem- 
ber 1959. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Bolivia. October 1959. 
Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 

tographers—Lebanon. December 1959. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Portugal. December 1959. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers— 
Greece. November 1959, 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





North Borneo Issues 
Investment Booklet 


The Colony of North Borneo has is- 
sued a booklet entitled “Invest in North 
Borneo” which is specifieally designed 

attract additional investment in the 
area in industrial enterprises and min- 
ng, aS well as agriculture and forestry. 

Prefaced with an official welcome to 
J] who may explore possibilities for in- 
vestment, the booklet contains some 50 
pages of basic information cgncerning 
the Colony’s economy and develop- 
mental potential. It promises serious 
consideration to all bona fide proposals 
and cites planned efforts of the Admin- 
istration to provide, as fast as possible, 
additional public capital facilities in- 
cluding roads, electricity, and other 
publie utilities. 

North Borneo’s level of foreign trade 
in recent years has been running be- 
tween $50 to $65 million. The Colony’s 
agricultural future is considered partic- 
ularly bright. Timber is the largest ex- 
port earner, with rubber and copra 
running close behind. Other forest prod- 
ucts constitute important export earn- 
ings. The Colony’s interest in further- 
ing production of palm oil is cited, as 
well as recent findings which have gen- 
erated considerable local enthusiasm for 
prospects of developing extensive cocoa 
plantations, 

A single copy of the booklet is avail- 
able for consultation in the Far East- 
ern Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Additional copies 
may be obtained from the office of the 
Colony’s Secretariat, Jesselton; North 
Borneo, 


Australian Electronics Firm 
Wants to Make U.S. Apparatus 


Plant facilities for manufacture under 
license of a U.S. line of products, such 
as circuit-breakers, switchgears, mag- 
hetos, room #armers, domestic appli- 
ances, electric or electronic control 
equipment, electric door locks, or any 
light electromechanical apparatus hav- 
ing a good market potential, are offered 
by Pope Electronics Pty., Ltd., Belmore, 
New South Wales. 

The firm, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Pope Industries, Ltd., of Adelaide, 
South Australia, manufactures televi- 
sion and radio receivers. The parent 
company produces domestic refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, mowers, elec- 
trie motors, internal combustion en- 
gines, and air-conditioning and _ irriga- 
lion equipment. 

Pope Electronics is said to be well 
equipped for the manufacture of tele- 
vision, radio, and communication equip- 
ment, automatic telephone-switching ap- 
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paratus, relays and relay sets. The firm 
reportedly maintains an_ engineering 
section with modern laboratory facili- 
ties, quality control section, and draw- 
ing office. Facilities also include tool 
room, machine shop, stores, and assem- 
bly lines. 

Located in the Sydney suburb of 
Belmore, the plant has adequate ground 
for expansion. The building reportedly 
adjoins the Sydney offices and ware- 
house of the parent organization, which 
has branches in every State capital 
city, according to the firm, with 2 large 
manufacturing plants in Adelaide, South 
Australia, and Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia. 

In exchange for manufacturing know- 
how, drawings, data, and specifications, 
as well as exclusive local use of U.S. 
patents, if any, Pope Electronics offers 
royalty payments on all products manu- 
factured or will consider some other 
mutually satisfactory arrangement. 

A directors’ report and accounts of 
the parent company, Pope Industries, 
Ltd., and subsidiary companies, is avail- 
able on loan from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested firms 
also are invited to correspond directly 
with Pope Electronics Pty., Ltd., 54-72 
Kingsgrove Road, Belmore, NSW, Aus- 
tralia. 


French Firm Wants 
Pharmaceutical Line 


A licensing or working arrangement 
with a U.S. firm specializing in produc- 
tion and wholesale trade of pharmaceu- 
tical specialties, beauty preparations, 
and related lines, is sought by the 
French firm, Laboratoires Biologiques 
Seve. 

A producer of biological products, the 
firm claims to be well equipped to per- 
form lyophilization—the freezing and 
drying of all types of biological sub- 
stances of animal or vegetable origin 
through a patented process and new 
techniques which it has recently de- 
veloped. 

In addition, the firm desires to ex- 
port to the United States, on a whole- 
sale basis and preferably through direct 
sales to U.S. manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical specialties, dietetic products, 
beauty preparations, and good-quality 
lyophilized extracts in bulk, the final 
processing or preparation of which will 
have to be effected by importers. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Laboratoires Biologiques 
Seve, Route de Gala, Bergerac, Dor- 
dogne, Southwest France. 








Brazil's castor bean plantings are re- 
ported to be larger than last year, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


‘Iron Transport Venture 
Proposed by India Firm 


U.S. collaboration for formation of 
a company to transport iron ore from 
the Tomka Mines to the Port of Para- 
dip in Orissa is sought by the United 
Provinces Commercial Corp. (UPCC), 
Calcutta. 

The proposed project will be under- 
taken in 3 stages. In the initial stage, 
the Indian firm plans the transport of 
500,000 tons of iron ore a year from 
the Tomka Mines to ships laying at an- 
chor off Paradip Port. In the second 
stage, UPCC proposes to increase the 
movement of ore to 750,000 tons a year 
without the need of further capital in- 
vestment. The third stage will require 
capital investment for plant and equip- 
ment to enable the ore movement to 
be increased to 14% million tons a year, 
utilizing the inland ~waterways system 
to its maximum capacity. 

The ore would be hauled over a new 
road and bridge to existing inland wa- 
terways in Orissa state, according to 
UPCC. It would then be transported 
by specially constructed hopper barges 
to Paradip Port where it would be 
dumped into stockpiles on the harbor 
floor. From these stockpiles the ore 
would be loaded by clamshell dredge 
onto seagoing barges which would take 
it to the ocean carriers at an open 
roadstead. 

The new company would be formed 
as a limited liability company with 50 
percent of the shares owned by the Oris- 
sa Government, 40 percent by UPCC, 
and 10 percent by the U.S. investor, 
according to the Indian firm. The U.S. 
firm also is offered active management 
participation in the enterprise. The U.S. 
investor would be required to finance 
the bulk of the foreign exchange com- 
ponent required for the project, esti- 
mated at $5,480,000, to be repaid over a 
mutually agreed period at fixed rates 
of interest, and to provide a major share 
of the technical support. 

A report of the preliminary proposal 
for formation of the organization, pre- 
pared by UPCC, may be borrowed from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
real of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “Washington 25, 
D.C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with United Provinces 
Commercial Corp. (UPCC), Pvt., Lid., 
6 Ganesh Chandra Avenue, Calcutta 13, 
India. 

Belgian tobacco manufacturers jim- 
ported 39.3 million pounds of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in the first 8 months of 
1959—a 1.6 million pound increase over 
the same period of 1958. 

The United States supplied 11.2 mil- 
lion pounds—a drop of 4 percent. 
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Netherlands Firm 
Offers Doorcloser 


A manufacturing license for produc- 
tion and sale in the United States of a 
patented doorcloser is offered by N.V. 
Dictator Deursluiter Maatschappij, 48d 
Brinklaan, Bussum, Netherlands. Alter- 
natively, the firm will consider appoint- 
ing an agent in the United States for 
the sale of its line of doorclosers. 

The device is specially designed for 
interior doors. Construction with spring 
and oil dashpot reportedly guarantees 
comfortable and noiseless closing for 
years. Closing force of about 10 pounds 
makes the use of locks unnecessary, ac- 
cording to the firm. The doorcloser can 
be manufactured with low or high hook 
in nickel, bronze, or special finishes. 

In addition to the doorclosers and 
hinges, the firm manufactures and ex- 
ports builders’ hardware. 

A leaflet describing the products man- 
ufactured by the firm is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. Interested firms also are in- 
vited to address inquiries to W. Ch. 
Schul, 20 Schenkkade, The Hague, Neth- 
erlands. 


Silicon Elements Licensor 
Sought by Spanish Company 


A Madrid firm manufacturing elec- 
tric current rectifiers wishes to enter 
a licensing arrangement with a USS. 
company for production in Spain of sili- 
con elements for installation in recti- 
fiers of the firm's own manufacture as 
well as for supplying the Spanish mar- 
ket. The firm, Electromecanica CEYRE, 
states there is a good market for such 
products since silicon rectifiers present- 
ly are not manufactured in the coun- 
try. 

U.S. participation in the enterprise 
will be a matter for negotiation. 
Literature describing the line of rec- 
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tifiers manufactured by the Spanish 
firm may be borrowed from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond with Manuel Lopez Martinez, 
Electromecanica CEYRE, Teresa Lopez 
Valcarcel 14, Madrid, Spain. 





German Firms Want To Make 
Ovens and Plastic Articles 


Two firms in Germany have indicated 
their desire to expand and diversify 
production to include a U.S. line of 
garbage combustion ovens and plastic 
articles for the furniture industry. 

A license for manufacture in Ger- 
many of a U.S. line of garbage combus- 
tion ovens is sought by Karrena-Feue- 
rungsbau GmbH, of Duesseldorf. 

A limited liability company estab- 
lished in 1914, Karrena-Feuerungbau 
operates as a constructor of foundations 
for and immuring steam boilers and 
hanging ceilings. Said to be well organ- 
ized under competent management, the 
firm employs from 200 to 400 persons 
and would like to expand and diversify 
its activities. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited to 
correspond direct with Karrena-Feue- 
rungsbau GmbH., 20 Ruedigerstrasse, 
Duesseldorf-Rath, Germany. 

A license for production of plastic ar- 
ticles for the furniture industry is 
sought by Stockmeier & Moeller of 
Bielefeld. 

Now a manufacturer of chemicals and 
importer and wholesaler of starch prod- 
ucts and chemicals, the firm would like 
to expand and diversify its production 
activities to include a U.S. line of plas- 
tic articles for the furniture industry. 
The Bielefeld factory reportedly has 
adequate space for an expanded opera- 
tion program. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Stockmeier & Moeller, 10 
Eckendorfer Strasse, Bielefeld, Ger- 
many. 


Report No. 58-70 
in Part 1 of the 
World Trade 
Information Service 
10 cents 


Supplements BFC's handbook 


INVESTMENT IN 


VENEZUELA 


available at $1.25 


Both publications may be purchased from any Department of Commerce Field 
Office, or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C 


a ge, NO. 2, Giiayaquil, Ecuador. 


Indian Mineowner 


Seeks U.S. Capital 


Mineral Mines (Madras) Corp. seeks 
US. financial assistance to exploit min- 
ing properties the company owns in 
Madras State. These properties are re- 
ported to contain such minerals as gar- 
net, yellow oxide, china clay, vermicu- 
lite, feldspar, transparent quartz, some 
iron ore, manganese, and kyanite. The 
Indian company now exports to Europe 
garnet and corrundum cut stones for 
jewelry and garnet grains for abrasives. 

Engineers and technicians are said to 
be available both for mining and con- 
version of the raw materials into fin- 
ished products for export. Financing of 
up to $50,000, on a joint venture o1 
other basis, is sought. 

Interested U.S. companies are invited 
to correspond with I. Vincent Dorai 
Mineral Mines (Madras) Corporation 
10 W. Bouliward Road, Tiruchirappali- 
8, South India. 


Italian Producer of Metal! 
Products Seeks Licensor 


An opportunity to introduce a U.S 
line of pressed or stamped metal arti- 
cles on the Italian market is offered by; 
Walter Cartossi of Ornavasso. 

Established in 1908, the firms oper- 
ates as a manufacturer and exporter of 
pressed and sheared metal articles, 
household goods, hardware, and simila: 
products. The Ornavasso plant reported- 
ly was built recently and contains 
modern equipment. Machinery for 
stamping plastic articles is being in- 
stalled, according to the firm. 

Cartossi wishes to expand and diver- 
sify its activities to include a U.S. line 
of pressed or stamped metal articles to 
be manufactured under license or co- 
partnership arrangement. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Walter Cartossi, Casella 
Postale 6, Ornavasso, Novara Province, 
Italy. 








‘Large Agricultural Tract 
Available in Guayaquil 


A large tract of land located nea: 
Guayaquil, covering an area of approx- 
imately 40 million square meters, is 
offered for sale to a U.S. firm interested 
in investment in Ecuador. The land is 
said to be suitable for any agricultura! 
activity, mainly as banana plantations 
or for production of coffee or cacao. 

The owner offers. the entire property 
for outright sale, or will consider divid- 
ing the tract into farming areas if 
desired by the U.S. investor. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond directly with Ledo. Pedro F. 
Sorrosa, E., Illingworth No, 113, Depto. 
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Three Trade Missions Seek Business 
Proposals to Disseminate Overseas 


Trade Missions to one new and two previously announced destinations are asking U.S. businessmen to provide them 
with trade leads which they can publicize during their travels. 
New Mission 
The Federation of Rhodesia end Nyasaland—March 5-April 15 


Mission will visit Salisbury, Gatooma, Que Que, Gwelo, Bulawyo, Lusaka, 
Blantyre, and the copper belt. 


Previously Announced Missions 
The Philippines—March 5-April 19 
Mission will visit Manila, Cebu, lloilo, Davao, Bacolod, Legaspi, Zamboanga, 
Baguio, Cagayan de Oro, lligan, and possibly Dagupan, Lipa, and Batangas. 
Japan—March 12-April 30 


Mission will visit Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Fukuoka, Yawata, Moji, Kokura 
Hiroshima, Okayama, Kobe, Kyoto, Wakayama, and Osaka. A Trade Informatior 
Center will be maintained at the international trade fair in Osaka. 





How Can a Trade Mission Help YOU in Expanding YOUR Trade? 


Members of a Trade Mission (a Commerce Department official and three or four specialists from industry) meet indi- 
vidually with thousands of local businessmen during their stay in a particular country and discuss all facets of commercial 
relations between the two countries. These discussions place team members in a position to disseminate information about 
any proposal your firm has to sell. This is accomplished through use of a BP. 


What Is a BP? 


A BP is a Business Proposal containing a description of the arrangements you wish to make—about products, services, 


investment, import or export opportunities, plant establishment, or licensing—with local businessmen cf a particular country 
or area. 


How Does I# Work? 


Your BP, with only numerical identification, is publicized through pamphlets and special press releases and by word- 
of-mouth to all businessmen: in the — the Trade Mission is visiting. Whenever a local businessman expresses a bona 
fide interest in your BP, he is given your firm's name and address and requested fo make direct contact with you. 


How Do You Submit Your BP to a Trade Mission? 


Send answers to the accompanying questions, in triplicate for each country of interest, to Trade Missions Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Descriptive literature, such as catalogs or brochures, should be 
included if at all available. 


* What is (are) the type(s) of business or product(s) you wish to sell or purchase in the country of interest? 
* Will you consider a joint veniure, such as providing machinery, know-how, or capital, with a qualified firm? 
*% What type of company will be qualified to handle your business? 

* Do you prefer to export direct or through an agent? 
* 


Are you interested in licensing a qualified company to produce your products abroad? If so, give pertinent facts about 
the nature of the licensing. ' 


* 


To what extent are you prepared to (a) sell on long term credit or (b) accept payment in foreign currency, if dollar ex- 
change is not available? 


* Are you hunting sources of supply for particular products, materials, or services, either (a) for direct importation or (b) 
as an agent of a foreign firm? 


* Have you had previous experience or business connections in the country of interest? 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Supplementary information on each 
construction project followed by an 
asterisk may be obtained from Trans- 
portation and Utilities Staff, Office of 
Economic Affairs, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Argentina. The 1959-63 program of 
Buenos Aires Province, Argentina, as 
announced by the Minister of Roads, in- 
cludes paving of 3,000 kilometers of new 
roads; reconstruction of 300 kilometers; 
widening of 400 kilometers; building of 
150 kilometers of access roads; addi- 
tional reconstruction and upkeep of 
30,000 kilometers; 150 kilometers of 
joint participation roads; straightening 
of 3,547 kilometers; and repair of 1,200 
kilometers. 

Australia. A recent grant of £5 mil- 
lion, equivalent to US$11.2 million, by 
the Commonwealth of Australia for de- 
velopment of the country north of the 
20th parallel will be used partly for the 
Ord River project. The first stage, on 
which construction likely will begin this 
year or next, will be a diversion dam 
across Bandicoot Bar, 62 miles from 
Wyndham. The initial dam will have 
an estimated storage capacity of 40,000 
acre-feet, which will be used to irrigate 
a self-contained project of 10,000 acres. 

The next stage_of the enlarged plan 
will be construction of a main dam 
about 40 miles upstream with an ulti- 
mate storage capacity of 3 million acre- 
feet, including a giant hydroelectric 
power station. 

Belgium. Belgium and France will 
build an atomic power station on a 50- 
50 basis at Chooz, near Givet, France, 
as announced by the Belgian Minister 
of Economic Affairs. The plant is to be 
built by Belgian contractors. 

Negotiations are underway with FElec- 
tricite de France for a second joint 
atomic power station which would be 
built in Belgium by French contractors. 


Brazil. The State Commission for 
Electric Energy of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, has devised a 
plan which would increase the State’s 
installed electric generating capacity by 
an estimated 1 million kilowatts. In- 
cluded in the plan are projects to be 
built over the next 10 years at an esti- 
mated cost of 35 billion cruzeiros, the 
equivalent of $196 million at free rate 
of exchange. 


Chile. The Chilean National Electric- 


ity Enterprise (Empresa Nacional de 
Electricidad, S.A.), a State-owned elec- 
trie utility, plans to build a powerplant 
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to be known as the Rapel hydroelectric 
power project. Corporacion de Fomento 
de la Production (Government Eco- 
nomic Development Agency) and EN- 
DESA are authorized to contract with 
the World Bank for a loan of $32.5 mil- 
lion guaranteed by the State. 

A mineral-geological survey of north- 
ern Chile will be made through a 
United Nations Special Fund grant of 
$990,300, the Chilean Under Secretary 
of Mines reports. The Ghilean Govern- 
ment will provide the equivalent of 
$600,000. 

A United Nations consultant is ex- 
pected to be engaged as the project 
chief, and about 10 foreign technicians 
will be engagéd, but administrative con- 
trol of the project will be with the 
Chilean Instituto de _ Investigaciones 
Geologicas, which corresponds to the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

Colombia. The city of Bogota, Colom- 
bia, plans to build a subway. 

Dominican Republic. The Dominican 
Government plans dredging and dock- 
building for the Ports of Samana, San- 
chez, and Sabana de la Mar, all on the 
Bay of Samana. 


Egypt. Under the Egyptian 10-year 
plan, 2 million feddans, or 2.08 million 
acres, of land are to be reclaimed, 1.3 
million feddans of which will be irrigat- 
ed by reutilization of water from the 
High Dam. The remainder will be irri- 
gated by artesian wells and Nile River 
water already available. The reclama- 
tion reportedly will be conducted by 
two independent State organizations, 
one specializing in well digging, which is 
being organized by the Economic Devel- 
opment Organization, and the other in 
land reclamation; private United Arab 
Republic land companies; and foreign 
organizations experienced in land rec- 
lamation work. 

The United Nations Special Fund will 
provide experts and equipment for an 
aerial survey of desert lands to be irri- 
gated by the High Dam waters. 

Taiwan. A group of local private in- 
vestors@in Taiwan plan to build the is- 
land’s first privately owned chemical 
fertilizer plant. The plant, to be con- 
structed in Kaosiung, is being planned 
by. China Technical Consultants, Inc. It 
will have a yearly capacity of upwards 
of 50,000 metric tons. 

France. Negotiations were recently 
begun between Gaz de France and So- 


ciete des Gaziers de la Suisse Romande 
for the building of a branch pipeline 
from Dole, France, via Basle to Geneva, 
Switzerland, which by 1961 would sup- 
ply about 360 million cubic meters of 
gas annually to French-speaking Swit- 
zerland. 

Negotiations are also underway be- 
tween Societe Nationale des Petroles 
d’Aquitaine and private Spanish indus- 


- trialists to build a pipeline from Ba- 


yonne, France, through Irun to Pasajes 
Spain to supply the Spanish Provinces 
of Biscaye and Guipuzcon and the towns 
of Bilboa and San Sebastian. 


Germany, Federal Republic of. An in- 
corporated foundation, Deutsches Elek- 
tronen Synchrotron, is to be established 
in Hamburg, Germany, unter an agree- 
ment signed between the Federal 
Atomics Minister and the mayor of 
Hamburg. The foundation will receive 
60 million marks from the Federal! 
Government and the Laender for the 
basic nuclear research installation, The 
installation will have a capacity of 6 
billion electron volts. 

A consortium of four large producers 
of oil and natural gas, Preussag, Ge- 
werkschaft Elwerath, Wintershall, and 
C. Deilman, plan to build a gas pipeline 
from Bentheim in Emsland to Dorsten 
in the Ruhr, Germany, a distance of 5: 
miles. The pipeline, which will have a 
capacity of about 2 million cubic me- 
ters a day, will cost an estimated 11 
million marks, or US$2.6 million. 

The Plastics Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., plans 
to establish a subsidiary in Germany. 


Greece. Esso Hellenic has signed an 
agreement with the Greek Government 
for exploration and development of pe- 
troleum over 4,000 square kilometers in 
western Peleponnesus and on the Is- 
lands of Zante and Paxoi. An invest- 
ment of $6.4 million is planned, 

Israel. A U.S. consultant, invited by 
the Government of Israel, has submit- 
ted two plans for exploitation of nat- 
ural gas found at Rosh Zohar. One plan 
provides for transmitting 50,000 metric 
tons of gas through the Eilat-Haif 
pipeline for domestic and industrial use 
The other calls for establishment of 4 
combine of petrochemical industries at 
either Haifa or Ashdod. Israel Wate 
Planning Authority has completed a de- 
tailed plan for laying a 4-inch pipelire 
from Rosh Zohar to Sdom with a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 to 40,000 metric tons ci 
gas annually. 


Italy. Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi, the 
Italian State-owned hydrocarbons agen- 
cy, plans to build a “coking” plant ca- 
pable of treating 3 million metric tons 
of crude oil a year from the Gela oi!- 
fields in Sicily. 


Lebanon. Iraq Petroleum Co. has an- 
nounced its intention of constructing a 
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new 30-inch pipeline from the Lebanese 
frontier to Tripoli, a distance of ap- 
proximately 30 kilometers. The new un- 
derground pipeline, which will run par- 
allel to the existing 16- and 12-inch 
lines, and will permit throughput to be 
increased by about 3 million tons a year. 





Libya. The Libyan Federal Roads De- 
partment is planning to rebuild the 
bridges at kilometers 42 and 140 on the 
coast-road and to build a new bridge 
at kilometer 90. The bridges are esti- 
mated to cost L£250,000, or US$700,000. 





Nigeria. Nigeria will erect a produce 
warehouse at Apapa Quay in Lagos. 
Costs will be financed by anh $800,000 
loan granted by the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund. 





Pakistan. The Water and Power De- 
velopment Authority of West Pakistan 
in Lahore is planning to implement the 
Indus River Basin replacement works. 
Costs are estimated at 4 billion rupees, 
or US$840 million. 





Philippines. W ye th Laboratories of 
Philadelphia, Pa. and A. T. Suaco & 
Co., Ine., Philippine drug manufacturer, 
have formed a joint pharmaceutical 
manufacturing enterprise and will build 
a modern plant in the Manila area. 
They have an authorized capital stock 
of 1.5 million pesos, or US$748,000. 





Rhodesia-Nyasaland. The municipali- 
ties of Blantyre and Limbe in Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland plan to expand their water 
systems. Costs are estimated at about 
{2.5 million, the equivalent of US$7.0 
million. 

Singapore. Several bridges are to be 
raised on the Singapore River and some 
dredging is to be done, the Minister of 
Finance reports. About $7.5 million will 
be required for the work. 





Trinidad. Trinidad plans to expand its 
electric power system at a cost of 
BWI1$25 million, or US$14.7 million. 

The Trinidad and Tobago Electricity 
Commission plans to run a natural gas 
pipeline from the oil belt in South 
Trinidad into Port of Spain. Costs are 
estimated at BWI$10 million, or US$5.9 
million, 





Uganda. Details of Uganda’s 3-year 
road construction and improvement pro- 
gram have been presented to the Legis- 
lative Council. The program, to cost 
{2,435,500, or US$6.7 million, was made 
possible by a £1,751,250 grant from the 
U.K. Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund. 

Included in the project is reconstruc- 
tion of the Masaka-Mbarara road; tar- 
mae (bitumen) surfacing the Mukono- 
Kayunga, Kumi-Soroti, and the Jinja- 
Kamuli roads; and building a bridge 
over the Nile at Atura. 

Other planned important and minor 
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feeder roads will require gn additional 
expenditure. 





Yugoslavia. The Government of Yu- 
goslavia plans to build the initial stage 
of a hydroelectric system on the Tre- 
bisnjica River near Dubrovnik. The 
project ultimately will consist of a 344- 
foot concrete-arch dam and a 160,000- 
kilowatt powerplant, as well as a 400- 
000-kilowatt underground plant. In the 
first stages of development the two 
powerplants will have only two gener- 
ating units, each with a total capacity 
of 315,000 kilowatts. 

The work will be carried out with the 
assistance of a $15 million loan recently 


granted by the U.S. Development Loan 
Fund. 





United Nations Special Fund. The 
Governing Council of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund in its third session 
approved contributions in the amounts 
indicated, for the following projects. 
Each country listed is under obligation 
to contribute a sum at least equal to 
the amount provided by the Fund for 
the projects. 


Afghanistan. Survey of land, water, 
and agriculture, resources $1,257,400.* 


Argentina. Management development 
and training of supervisory and skilled 
personnel, $997,100.* 

Bolivia. Agricultural training, $336,- 
500; precolonization survey, $283,500.* 

Brazil. Survey of the San Francisco 
River Basin, $974,200.* 

Chile. Hydrometric and Hydrometeoro- 
logical Stations, $612,500; mineral sur- 
vey, $990,300.* 

Colombia. SENA vocational training 
project, $540,800; soil survey of the 
northern part of Llanos Orientales, 
$370,500.* 

Ecuador. Expansion of meteorological 
and hydrological services $405,500; pre- 
colonization survey, $148,300; fisheries 
institute, $633,800.* 

India. Mechanical Engineering Re- 
search Institute, $707,600; Regional La- 
bour Institutes, $351,400; Power Engi- 
neering Research Institutes, $1,953,800.* 

Iran. Teheran Polytechnic, $1,364,300.* 

Israel. Central Meteorological Insti- 
tute, $314,300.* 

Lybia. Institute for Higher Technol- 
ogy, $1,057,800.* 

Pakistan. Soil survey, $700,500; min- 
eral survey, $1,582,600.* 

Peru. Precolonization survey, $182,- 
500; Marine Resources Research Insti- 
tute, $716,300; Vocational Instructors’ 
Training Institute, $475,500.* 

Taiwan. Hydraulic development proj- 
ects, $321,450. 

United Arab Republic. Survey of 
groundwater resources of Jezireh, $472,- 
400.* 

United Kingdom. British Guiana: Sur- 
vey of siltation conditions in the De- 


German Telephone 
Service, Needs Up 


A forward-scatter radio link opened 
in March by the Federal Ministry for 
Post and Telecommunications has per- 
mitted the establishment of direct long 
distance dialing service between tele- 
phone exchanges in West Germany and 
West Berlin. The service operates be- 
tween West Berlin and Duesseldorf, 
Hamburg, Frankfurt/Main, and Stutt- 
gart. Munich, Nuremberg, and Hanover 
exchange areas will be added soon. 


A study recently pointed out the close 
relationship between economic develop- 
ments and use of_ telecommunications 
facilities and requested that the Ger- 
man telephone network be adapted to 
the growth of the economy, but the 
Bundespost is hindered by a shortage 
of investment funds and is unable to 
meet the public’s demand for service. 

The number of telephone calls as well 
as the number of newly installed tele- 
phone stations has been increasing 
steadily. However, due to a lack of cen- 
tral office equipment, the demand for 
new stations exceeds the Bundespost’s 
ability to install them.—Communica- 
tions Industries Div&ion, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





New Statistical Analysis 
Of World Fleets Issued 


The second in a series of statistical 
analyses of world merchant fleets has 
been published by the Maritime Admin- 
istration. The new publication shows 
age, size, speed, and draft of merchant 
ships by frequency groupings as of De- 
cember 31, 1958, for all maritime na- 
tions, collectively and by individual 
fleets. Data presented are similar to 
those given in the previous publication 
for December 31, 1956. 

The report, A Statistical Analysis of 
the World’s Merchant Fleets as of 
December 31, 1958, may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 55¢ a copy. 





merara River, $277,100. Nigeria: Sur- 
vey of a multipurpose dam site on the 
Niger River, $735,000. West Indies: En- 
gineering faculty for the University 
College of the West Indies, $881,900.* 

Viet-Nam, Republic of.. Mineral sur- 
vey, $246,700.* 

Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and Re- 
public of Viet-Nam. Survey of four trib- 
utaries in the Lower Mekong River Ba- 
sin, $1,326,700.* 

Regional. Desert locust survey, $2,- 
492,700,* including Ethiopia, France, 
Ghana, India, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Morocco, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey, United King- 
dom, and Yemen. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Technical Expositions 
Comprise Italian Salon 


The International Technical Salon 
held in Turin, September 24-October 4, 
presented a collection of technical and 
semitechnical exhibitions including the 
14th Mechanical Show; the 6th Euro- 
pean Salon of Plastic Materials; the 
llth Exhibition of Cinematography 
Techniques, Photography, and Optics; 
the 9th Show of Agricultural Machines; 
and the 3d Show and Competition of 
New Inventions. 


The Salon is a mixture of true tech- 
nical exhibits covering several scientific 
fields to which is added a number of 
displays of durable and consumer goods. 
It provides an excellent review of the 
latest developments in the machine tool 
and industrial technique fields. 

There were 1,184 exhibitors, of which 
332 were from foreign countries. Of this 
number, 960 were manufacturers and 
224 were manufacturer’s agents or 
dealers. Attendance was estimated at 
370,000. Exhibits comprised Technical 
Progress of Mechanical Construction; 
Metallurgy-Apparatus for the utiliza- 
tion of Industrial Gas and Soldering; 
and Plastic Materials and Related Ma- 


Yugoslavia To Hold 
World Textile Fair 


The International Textile and Ma- 
chinery Fair at Leskovac, Yugoslavia, 
will be held July 9-17. The fair man- 
agers have invited U.S. firms to show 
textile machinery, tools, and other 
products connected with textile produc- 
tion. They expressed special interest in 
the complete production processes in- 
volved in making ready-made clothing 
in the United States. 

Reportedly Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, West Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary have made arrangements 
to.exhibit. Inquiries regarding the fair 
may be addressed to: Fair Manage- 
ment, International Textile and Textile 
Machinery Fair, Leskovac, Yugoslavia. 
—U.S. Embassy, Belgrade. 








The Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Trinidad has announced its intention to 
organize a trade fair, Caribbean Exhi- 
bition 1960, to be held in Port of Spain, 
May 6-22. In addition to permitting 
quick and easy comparison of articles 
by buyers, the organizers will attempt 
to record business progress in the area 
and to show what business means to the 
community. Noncommercial exhibits by 
some foreign governments and neigh- 
boring islands also are expected—U.S. 
Consulate General, Port of Spain, 
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chines. The U.S. Air Force mounted an 
exhibit on Space Research and Avia- 
tion Medicine which reportedly drew a 
high percentage of the total visitors. 


The Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade 
was said to have issued $200,000 in spe- 
cial import licenses for the sale of im- 
ported exhibit material, all of which 
were used. The next International Tech- 
nical Salon is scheduled for September 
24-October 5, in Turin. 


Copies of the official catalog and list 
of U.S. exhibitors at the 1959 salon are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Turin. 


Office Machinery 
Shown in Frankfurt 


Many of the 75 exhibitors at a spe- 
cial exhibition of office machinery in 
Frankfurt, Germany, October 17-21 re- 
ported they were pleasantly surprised 
by the public interest and good con- 
tacts made. Business concluded exceed- 
ed expectations, although the show was 
not designed primarily for on-the-floor 
sales. The show, free to the general 
public, had an estimated 30,000 visitors, 
mostly from the immediate area. 


Exhibitors of U.S. products reported 
that there was much interest, but prices 
tended to be high. The price differ- 
ential was an obstacle in the .simpler 
lines where competition was most keen. 
Where more complex equipment was 
required, U.S. machines had a good 
market despite the rapid advance made 
by European competition. 

Official fair catalogs are available on 
loan from the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices in Chicago, Greens- 
boro (N.C.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, and San Francisco. A list of 
American companies exhibiting, and 
copies of the official fair catalog are 
also available on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 








London Show To Feature 
Electrical Marine Items 


“Marine electrics” will be featured at 
the 9th Electrical Engineers Exhibition 
to be held in London, April 5-9. Ex- 
hibits will include propulsion equip- 
ment, water-tight fittings, communica- 
tions, radar, catering, heating, light- 
ing, generating, conveying, pumping, 
ship and dockyard electrical equipment. 

The exhibition will occupy 450,000 
square feet of display area, in which 
450 manufacturers are scheduled to ex- 
hibit more than 500, items, Further 


Australian Fair Invites 
Toy Makers 


Toy manufacturers are invited to 
participate in the Melbourne In- 
ternational Toy Fair in May 1960. 
The fair organizers are anxious to 
have U.S. participation because, as 
a result of the recent relaxation of 
dollar imports, there is a definite 
Australian market for U.S. toys. 
One Melbourne businessman _ re- 
ported that he will import 30 per- 
cent of his toys from the United 
States within the next 6 months. 
Annual wholesale value of toys sold 
in Australia is estimated at A£6 
million (A£1—US$2.26). 


The Fair organizers estimated an 
attendance of 80,000 adults and 
100,000 children at the 1960 fair. 
Additional information about the 
Fair may be obtained from Mr. 
Elliget, Sportsgoods and Toy Re- 
tailer, 454 St. Kilda Road, Mell 
bourne, ‘Victoria, Australia.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Melbourne. 





German Exhibition Offers 
Market for U.S. Products 


Management of the 11th Interna- 
tional Lake Constance Fair in Fried- 
richshafen, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, May 20-29, recommends the fair 
as an opportunity for the increased sale 
of U.S. products, in view of the large 
number of Swiss, Austrian, French, and 
German buyers among the 90,000-120.- 
000 visitors. U.S. products have been 
displayed, but principally through local 
agents. Exhibits include products for 
industry, construction, household, sports, 
and food industries. 


Deadline for space application is Jan- 
uary 31. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to the International Bodensee- 
Messe G.m.b.H., Friedrichshafen-Boden- 
see, Riedlepark, West Germany. Ap- 
plication forms and illustrative litera- 
ture are available from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Stuttgart. 





information may be obtained from Elec- 
trical Engineers A.S.E.E. Exhibition, 
Ltd., Museum House, Museum Street, 
London, W.C. 1.—U.S. Embassy, London. 

Illustrated brochures, listing some 
exhibitors and products to be shown 
may be borrowed from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C, 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Textile Group Advises 
Import Limitations 


The Textile Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Commerce 
recommended at a meeting last week 
that the Department seek to work out 
a voluntary arrangement with Hong 
Kong. textile interests that would keep 
cotton textile exports from Hong Kong 
to the United States om a “reasonable 
and proper level.” 


The Advisory Committee feels: that 
present limitations offered by the Hong 
Kong industry are not satisfactory, and 
that failure to limit Hong Kong exports 
io the United States is prejudicial to 
ihe Japanese textile industry which op- 
erates under a voluntary control ar- 
rangement with this country. 


In a related action, the Advisory 
Committee also recommended an over- 
all import limitation on cotton goods 
by category, and further. proposed es- 
tablishment of quotas for imports of 
woolen and worsted and manmade fiber 
products, 


Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. 
Mueller, who established the Committee 
in July 1959, discussed his recent con- 
versations in Japan with representa- 
tives of the textile industry there, and 
said he found them disturbed by the 


current Tariff Commission inquiry into. 


the sales of surplus U.S. cotton to the 
foreign textile industry at a price lower 
than that available to domestic con- 
sumers. Mr. Mueller said he explained 
that. the inquiry is just, in the light of 
the advantage the low price gives to 
foreign textiles. 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary. of 
Commerce for International Affairs, re- 
viewed his recent conversations with 
Japanese and Hong Kong textile leaders, 
where the subject of their voluntary 
control of exports was under considera- 
lion. 

Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary 
f Commerce for Domestic Affairs, pre- 
sided’ at the meeting which was at- 
‘ended by representatives of textile 
management, labor, and the public. 





New Plant for Production 
Of Potash Open in Jordan 


Experimental production of potash 
Was started’ in Jordan on November 18, 
1959, the Government of Jordan has 
announced. 

_The plant, having a capacity to pro- 
duce 5,000 metric tons of potash, an- 
tually, is owned by the Arab Potash 
Co. and financed by the Governments 
of the United” Arab Republic, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia; and Jordan. A 
German firm built the pilot plant and 
will operate it for a yéar, after which 
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Guatemala has taken steps to reduce 
its imports of hog lard by 50 percent in 
1960, to encourage local production, To- 
tal imports. in 1958 were 5% million 
kilograms worth $1.57 million; of which 
the United States supplied 37 percent.— 
U.S. Embassy, Guatemala. 





New Zealand will produce an esti- 
mated 3,858,000 bushels of apples and 
572,000 bushels of pears in 1960, as com- 
pared with 3,960,000 and 787,000 bush- 
els, respectively, in 1959. Exports in 
1960 are anticipated to be about the 
same as in 1959—1.9 million 40-pound 
cases.—U.S. Embassy, Wellington. 





Export of coffee from Colombia will 
probably be resumed on January 15, ac- 
cording: to the press. All exports had 
been: suspended on December 7, 1959, in 
an effort to prevent further decline in 
the price of coffee—-U.S. Embassy, 
Bogota. 





The Philippines has placed one new 
flour mill in operation, with a capacity 
of about 50,000 metric tons, and an- 
other will begin this month with a 
40,000-ton capacity. Four additional 
mills of 40,000 tens have been approved 
and are expected to be operational in 
2 years. The United States in 1958 sup- 
plied about two-thirds of the Philip- 
pines’ importations of wheat and in the 
first 9 months of 1959, 45,000 metric 
tons out of a total of 75,000.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Manila. 





Production of seed in France in the 
1959-60 marketing year is forecast at 
53,073 metric tons. Red clover, alfalfa, 
and vetch make up about two-thirds of 
the total. France is expected to be a 
net importer of forage seed, by about 
2,300: tons, during the marketing year. 
In the last marketing year—1958-59— 
about 13 percent of forage seed imports 
came from the United States.—U:S. 
Embassy, Paris. 





From an. estimated 1959 production 
of 40,000 metric tons of prunes, Yugo- 
slavia has contracted to ship some 1,200 
tons to the United States for processing 
into juice. Funds have been made avail- 





the Potash Company will invite inter- 
national bids for the construction of 
a full-scale commercial plant to pro- 
duce potash at a volume of 70,000 tons 
a year. 

The: production process is the re- 
covery of potash from brines of the 
Dead Sea.—U.S. Embassy, Amman. 


able for construction of 250 additional 
driers in 1960, each expected to turn 
out about 60 tons in a 20-day drying 
season.—U.S.. Embassy, Belgrade. 





Portugal’s estimated fig production 
was only 8,340 metric tons in the last 
crop year (1958-59). Of this output 
6,900 tons were exported as figs and 
paste. Estimated production in 1959-60 
is 7,000 tons, with exports around 5,000. 
—U.S. Embassy, Lisbon. 





Beans now may. be sold freely in the 
markets of Sao Paulo, Brazil, as in Rio 
de Janeiro and elsewhere. U.S. beans 
have been well received by Sao Paulo 
consumers and are selling rapidly.— 
U.S. Consulate General, Sao Paulo. 





Barley prices have advanced rapidly 
throughout Iran and in some sections 
are as high as wheat. This increase in 
the price of barley, as well as other 
livestock feeds, may put pressure on 
the industry's price structure. Barley is 
now 4,500 rials (75 rials=US$1) a ton. 
—U.S. Embassy, Tehran. 





Brazil’s production of castor beans 
should increase 25 percent to 200,000 
metric tons in 1960 if weather condi- 
tions remain favorable, returning the 
output figure to the 1957 level after 2 
years in which production was reduced 
by droughts. The estimated 1959 produc- 
tion of 150,000 tons will be the smallest 
Brazilian crop in 16 years. Prices have 
climbed steadily and are currently firm. 
—U.S. Consulate General, Sao Paulo. 

The Philippine rice crop in the 1959- 
60 harvest is estimated at 85,540,400 
sacks of 44 kilograms. This figure is 
lower than the November estimate, be- 
cause of pest damage and _ insufficient 
rain in some areas.—U.S. Embassy, Ma- 
nila. 

Estimated tea production in East 
Africa in 1959 is 20,110 tons, compared 
to 17,787 and 16,214 tons in the pre- 
ceding 2 years. Indications are that the 
yield will continue to increase. Included 
in the estimate are: Kenya, 12,480 tons; 
Tanganyika, 3,280 tons; and Uganda, 
4,350 tons.—U.S. Consulate General, 
Nairobi. 





Foodstuffs from the dollar area, until 
recently prohibited import into the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, now 
may be brought into that country with- 
out restrictions.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Salisbury. 
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Electronic Imports Into United States 
Increase; Exports Decline Slightly 


Imports of electronic products into 
the United States in the first 9 months 
of 1959 totaled in excess of $48.8 million 
and were nearly 21% times those of the 
like period in 1958, while exports de- 
clined slightly. 

The most significant increase in im- 
ports occurred in wadio apparatus and 
parts. The rapid rise in these imports— 
from $3.4 million in 1955 to $28.2 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $43.3 million in the first 
9 months of 1959—is attributable .prin- 
cipally to the increased importation of 
radio receivers from Japan. Other prin- 
cipal suppliers are West Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. 

Many electronic products are not re- 
ported separately in the official U.S. 
import statistics but are combined in 
“basket” classifications with nonelec- 
tronic products and thus are not in- 
cluded in the $48.8 million import total. 
Among these items are radar equip- 
ments, radio-phonographs, recorders, 
record changers, record players, micro- 
phones, certain electron tubes, and semi- 
conductors. 

Export statistics as reported by some 
of the supplier countries give an indi- 
cation of the significance of some of 
these items. Exports of record players 
and record changers to the United 
States from the United Kingdom alone 
were valued at $7.0 million in 1957; $9.2 
million in 1958; and $4.5 million in the 
first half of 1959. Exports of radio re- 
ceivers, radio-phonographs, and televi- 
sion receivers from West Germany to 
the United States in 1958 totaled $10.2 
million and sound recording and repro- 
ducing equipment, $3.9 million. 

Significant among current Japanese 
shipments of electronic products to the 
United States are radio receivers—prin- 
cipally transistor portables. Japanese 
shipments of radio receivers of all types 
—not including radio-phonographs—to 
the United States numbered 641,208 in 
1957; 2,506,920 in 1958, and 3,900,222 in 
the first 9 months of 1959; they were 
valued at $5.3 million, $17.9 million, and 
$375 million, respectively. 

The value of U.S. exports of elec- 
tronic products in the first 9 months of 
1959, totaling $261 million, declined 
nearly 5 percent from the levels of the 


comparable period of 1958. The greatest 
drop was registered in radio communi- 
cations equipment—from $91.4 million 
to $69.9 million. Exports of radio and 
television broadcast equipment increased 
by 65 percent, mainly from the rise in 
exports of television studio equipment 
and parts—from $2.2 million to $7.4 
million. Receiving tube exports de- 
creased 17 percent—from $13.4 million 
to $11.1 million. Exports of television 
picture tubes increased by 21 percent. 


The leading markets for U.S. exports 
—exclusive of “special category” items, 
for which data on countries of destina- 
tion are not available—in 1958 were 
Canada, Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Cuba, France, and Brazil. 


While greater competition by foreign 
firms both in the U.S. domestic market 
and traditional markets abroad is to be 
expected, judging from trends in visible 
trade, greater participation by U.S. firms 
in international trade is evidenced 
through licensing arrangements with or 
direct’ investments in foreign firms.— 
Electronics Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 





Moroccan Truck Assembly 
Plant Expands Output 


The Berliet-Maroc truck assembly 
plant in Ain es Sebaa, a suburb of Cas- 
ablanca, plans to expand its output from 
2 trucks a day at the end of 1959 to 4 
a day, or a total of 1,000 trucks in 1950. 

The plant’s first truck came off the 
assembly line in September 1958 and 
by April 1959 100 trucks had been as- 
sembled. 

All the Berliet line is now equipped 
with the “Magic Motor,” a motor which 
runs on almost any fuel. 

While a considerable number of parts 
for the Moroccan trucks are still im- 
ported, the plant endeavors to use an 
increasingly greater proportion of local 
material as the company has an agree- 
ment with the Moroccan Bureau 
d’Etudes et de Participations Industri- 
elles (BEPI) by which, in 5 years, 70 
percent of the truck, by value, must be 
produced in. Morocco.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Casablanca. 


Imports of Steel at Monthly 
High; Exports Show Some Gain 


U.S. imports of steel mill products 
set a new monthly record in Novembe: 
while exports made a modest recovery 
after resumption of steel operations 
early in the month. 

November imports of steel mill prod- 
ucts at 460,000 net tons were 98,000 
tons higher than imports in October 
and 30,000 tons higher than the pre- 
vious monthly record set in July. For 
the first 11 months of 1959, imports to- 
taled 3.85 million tons, over twice the 
quantity imported in the full year 1953. 

Exports at 61,000 tons in November 
were up from the low level of 37,000 
tons in October. For the first 11 months 
of 1959 exports totaled only 1.4 million 
tons. Exports in the full years 1957 
and 1958 were 5.2 and 2.7 million tons, 
respectively. 

For the year 1959 imports of steel 
mill products will for the first time 
exceed exports, reversing the traditiona! 
favorable balance of trade in these 
products with foreign countries. The 
excess of imports over exports. will to- 
tal about 2.8 million tons for the fu! 
year 1959. In 1957 and 1958 exports 
exceeded imports by 4 million and 1 
million tons, respectively. 
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Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 


Zone........ State....... 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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